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Rose  garden  gets  plaque 


member  of  the  women’s  resource  group,  sits  beside  a plaque 
commemorating  the  Montreal  massacre  unveiled  in  the  rose 

(Photo  by  Julie  Porter) 
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Helen  Hunt  stars  in 
Pay  It  Forward. 
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By  Julie  Porter 

A plaque  commemorating  the  14 
women  murdered  on  Dec.  6,  1989 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
Montreal  was  unveiled  in  the 
Conestoga  College  rose  garden  on 
Oct.  19. 

The  ceremony,  held  outside  the 
Blue  Room,  was  arranged  by  the 
Dec.  6 coalition,  a group  com- 
prised of  local  agencies  striving  to 
end  violence  against  women  in  the 
Waterloo  region. 

The  event  comes  1 1 years  after  a 
deranged  man  walked  into  the 
engineering  department  of  the 
school,  separated  the  men  from  the 
women,  and  while  cursing  femi- 
nists and  blaming  them  for  his  own 
failures,  shot  the  women. 

The  plaque  was  unveiled  during 
the  YWCA’s  national  Week  with- 
out Violence. 

Madeleine  Poynter,  a member  of 
the  Conestoga’s  Women’s 
Resource  Group  and  a teacher  in 
social  services,  spoke  at  the  cere- 
mony. 

Poynter  said  the  Women’s 
Resource  Group  was  proud  to  be 
present  last  year  when  the  Dec.  6 
coalition  planted  the  14  rose  bush- 
es commemorating  the  women 
killed  in  Montreal  and  proud  this 
year  to  be  present  to  see  the  plaque 
being  unveiled. 

Poynter  said  the  addition  of  the 
plaque  will  heighten  the  awareness 
of  those  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  rose 
garden. 

“And  why  do  we  want  to  raise 
awareness  of  this  tragic  -event 
which  occurred  almost  11  years 
ago?  Why  do  we  want  to  remind 
visitors  to  our  garden  of  the  14 
women  who  were  murdered  in  an 


By  Jody  Andruszkiewicz 

There  will  not  be  a province- 
wide strike  of  community  college 
support  staff,  according  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Conestoga  College’s  sup- 
port staff  union  local. 

Ann  Wallace,  president  of  the 
college’s  Ontario  Public  Service 
Employees  Union  Local  238,  said 
the  management  bargaining  team 
from  the  Council  of  Regents,  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  colleges,  pre- 
sented a very  fair  contract. 

Support  staff  had  been  working 
without  a contract  since  Aug.  31. 
The  support  staff  union  was  seek- 
ing a substantial  pay  raise  as  well 
as  more  equity  with  faculty  and 
management. 

Management  was  seeking  more 


garden  Oct  1 9. 

educational  institution  in 
Montreal?”  asked  Poynter. 
“Because  the  attitudes  and  behav- 
iours which  contributed  to  those 
violent  deaths  so  many  years  ago 
are  still  with  us  today.” 

Poynter  told  those  assembled  that 
last  year  90,000  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Canada  stayed  in  shelters  to 
escape  abusive  situations  in  their 
homes,  and  that  in  the  past  20  years 
15,000  women  have  been  killed  by 
their  partners  in  this  country. 

She  said  that  by  supporting  vio- 


flexibility  in  particular  with  a new 
type  of  employee  classified  as 
“term  certain.” 

The  “term  certain”  employee 
would  have  no  rights  within  the 
union  and,  according  to  Wallace, 
this  type  of  employee  could  also  be 
terminated  without  the  union’s  pro- 
tection. 

While  the  support  staff  union  has 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  employer 
to  discuss  new  staff  initiatives, 
Wallace  said  “term  certain” 
employees  will  not  be  mentioned 
in  the  new  collective  bargaining 
agreement. 

Provincial  agencies,  boards  and 
commissions,  by  government  edict, 
are  allowed  a maximum  of  a two 
per  cent  wage  increase  per  year 
when  negotiating  contracts. 


lence  prevention  initiatives  within 
the  community  and  by  volunteer- 
ing or  participating,  the  public 
could  be  active  in  addressing  vio- 
lence and  trying  to  end  it. 

Poynter  added  that  people  could 
visit  the  local  YWCA’s  Week  with- 
out Violence  Web  site  at  violence- 
free.net  to  learn  more  about  vio- 
lence prevention  services  and  pro- 
grams. 

Poynter  said  there  are  many 
organizations  that  work  hard  to 
stop  violence  against  women,  and 


Support  staff  received  wage 
increases  of  two  per  cent  each  year 
of  the  three-year  contract,  an  addi- 
tional step  on  the  wage  grid,  a new 
payband,  increases  in  the  differen- 
tial between  steps,  shift  premium 
increases  and  improved  benefits, 
totalling  close  to  13  per  cent. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  pro- 
posed contract,  two  more  fully  paid 
sick  days  will  be  added  to  the  eight 
days  the  support  staff  can  take  and 
still  receive  100  per  cent  of  that 
day’s  wages.  Additionally,  support 
staff  members  are  now  allowed  to 
accumulate  130  sick  days  where 
before  they  were  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate only  57  days. 

Faculty  receive  20  fully  paid  sick 
days  a year  and  have  no  cap  on 
accumulation  and  managers 


that  everyone  can  get  involved. 
She  cited  donating  tax  returns  to 
violence  prevention  organizations 
and  taking  personal  responsibility 
to  change  violence  in  our  society. 

She  said  the  most,  important 
thing  that  can  be  done  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  is  creating  a zero  tol- 
erance for  violence  in  the  home, 
school,  workplace  and  within  our- 
selves. 

Lori  Wagner,  director  of  the 
YWCA  in  Cambridge,  also  spoke. 

Wagner  began  by  saying  that  in  a 
world  where  peace  and  equality 
are  ideals,  violence  still  holds  an 
ugly  place  in  homes,  relationships 
and  communities. 

“In  paying  our  respect  to  those 
who  have  passed  before  us,  we 
draw  attention  to  what  needs  to  be 
admitted,  to  what  needs  to  be 
worked  at,  and  to  what  needs  to  be 
changed,”  said  Wagner. 

Iliana  Pressman,  a member  of  the 
Dec.  6 coalition  and  an  outreach 

worker  at  Anselma  House,  a K-W 

shelter  for  women,  said  she  felt 
that  reminding  people  of  what  hap- 
pened 11  years  ago  is  critically 
important  to  our  future. 

“This  plaque  is  important  to  edu- 
cate and  create  an  awareness 
around  the  fact  that  sexism  still 
exists  and  that  the  attitudes  that  are 
at  the  root  of  women-killing  are 
still  here,”  said  Pressman. 

Melanie  Miller-Cassel,  volunteer 
co-ordinator  at  Women’s  Crisis 
Service  of  Cambridge  and  North 
Dumfries,  said  she  hoped  people 
would  react  to  the  plaque  when 
they  saw  it. 

“I  hope  they  remember  the  14 
women  murdered  and  hope  that 
they  will  realize  we  have  a lot  more 
work  to  do  around  this  issue,”  she 
said.  “We’ve  got  a long  way  to  go.” 


receive  130  fully  paid  sick  days  a 
year  but  can’t  accumulate  them. 

“The  employer  did  recognize 
some  inequities,”  Wallace  said  in 
reference  to  the  differences  in 
salary,  sick  days  and  benefits. 

In  addition  to  receiving  a $5,000 
increase  to  a total  of  $25,000  in  life 
insurance  for  death  and  dismem- 
berment, the  support  staff  union 
also  obtained  access  to  retirement 
benefits,  such  as  dental  benefits, 
and  are  now  able  to  purchase  those 
retirement  benefit  plans. 

Ratification  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract is  still  in  the  works,  but 
Wallace  said  the  union’s  bargain- 
ing team  endorses  the  contract  and 
is  asking  the  union  to  accept  it.  She 
said  she  hopes  the  contract  will  be 
ratified  by  the  end  of  the  month. 


Province-wide  support  staff  strike  avoided 
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Who  are  we? 


Phil  LeBeau 
President 

Co-Chair  Academic  Sub  Committee 


Jon  Olinski 

3rd  Year  Management  Studies 
Academic  Sub  Committee 


Michael  Harris 

Vice  President  of  Academics 
Chair  Academic  Sub  Committee 


Jaime  Tayior 
1 st  Year  Marketing 
Academic  Sub  Committee 


Thomas  Muller 
2nd  Year  Graphic  Arts 
Academic  Sub  Committee 


What  do  we  do? 

Represent  YOU  on  all  academic  issues  to  the 
College  staff,  faculty  and  administration,  and  to 
the  Provincial  and  Federal  Governments. 
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Get  yourself  a date  for  a good  cause 


By  Michelle  Goring 

Students  looking  for  a date  to  the 
benefit  conceit  for  Mary’s  Place  at 
Sammy’s  Garage  on  Nov.  8 will  be 
able  to  bid  for  one  at  the  Student 
Date  Auction  in  the  Sanctuary  on 
Doon  campus  the  same  day. 

The  auction  is  being  held  to  raise 
money  for  Mary’s  Place,  a shelter 
for  battered  women  and  children. 

The  auction  will  consist  of 
approximately  five  males  and  five 
females  to  be  bidded  on  with  a min- 
imal bid  of  $10. 


The  highest  bidders  will  receive 
free  tickets  to  the  concert.  Bidding 
begins  at  10  a.m.  and  ends  at  2 p.m. 

“It’s  for  a really  good  cause,”  said 
first-year  journalism  student  Amy 
Fleming  who  originated  the  idea. 

“Everyone  is  really  excited  about 
this.” 

Fleming  first  came  up  with  the 
idea  for  the  auction  when  she  was 
trying  to  think  of  ways  to  get  money 
for  the  Loose  Change  Line-up.  She 
presented  the  idea  to  The  WAVE’S 
promotions  manager,  third-year 
broadcasting  student  Tanya  Gafoor 


Different 
radio  station 


same 


By  Trevor  Hllker 

There  seems  to  be  confusion  at 
Conestoga  College  about  the  new 
radio  station,  the  Condor.  Some 
people  in  the  college  think  the 
Condor  and  The  WAVE  are  one  in 
the  same.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

The  WAVE  is  a closed -circuit 
campus  radio  station  aired  in  the 
main  cafeteria  and  the  Sanctuary 
at  the  Doon  campus  during  the 
hours  of  8 a.m.  and  12:30  p.m., 
five  days  a week. 

CJIQ,  the  Condor,  is  a college- 
based  radio  station  that  will  be  on 
the  air  24  hours,  seven  days  a 
week. 

The  Condor  airwaves  will 
incubus  the  area  between 
Ingersoll,  Lake  Erie,  Hamilton 
and  Fergus  giving  Conestoga 
College  the  largest  college  radio 
station  in  Canada. 

The  Condor  will  be  a typical 
radio  station  with  music  program- 
ming, news  reports  and  daily 
interviews. 

The  WAVE  will  mainly  concen- 
trate on  news  about  the  college 
campus,  with  some  local,  regional 
and  national  news. 

The  all-important  difference 
between  the  Condor  and  The 
WAVE  is  that  when  a student  gets 
on  the  mike  on  the  Condor  poten- 
tial employers  will  hear  them.  On 
the  WAVE  only  people  on  the  col- 
lege campus  will  hear  them. 
However,  performance  on  The 
WAVE  is  recorded  so  students  can 
use  the  tapes  in  their  portfolios. 


The  Condor  will  be  staffed  by 
broadcasting  and  journalism  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  sta- 
tion manager  Paul  Osborne  and 
Mark  Burley,  the  programming 
specialist. 

On-air  talent  for  the  music- 
based  programming  and  technical 
production  for  the  Condor  will  be 
provided  by  broadcasting  stu- 
dents. Journalism  students  will  do 

the  news  and  current  affairs  pro- 
gramming. 

Mike  Thumell,  co-ordinator  of 
the  broadcasting  program,  and 
Sharon  Dietz,  co-ordinator  of  the 
journalism  program,  will  act  as 
faculty  advisers. 

Die  WAVE  will  remain  the  on- 
air  teaching  method  for  the  broad- 
casting students.  Once  Thumell  is 
impressed  with  the  students’  per- 
formance he  will  recommend  diem 
to  Burley  and  Osborne  for  the 
Condor. 

It  isn’t  only  broadcast  and  jour- 
nalism students  who  can  work  at 
the  Condor.  Osborne  said  all 
Conestoga  students  can  volunteer 
as  on-air  talent  for  the  station. 

“We  don’t  want  to  scare  away 
inexperienced  students,”  Osborne 
said.  “We  will  welcome  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  being  on  air.” 

Osborne  said  students  who  work 
for  the  radio  will  not  be  paid  but 
they  may  be  during  summers  when 
the  broadcasting  and  journalism 
students  are  not  in  school. 

Osborne  said  the  Condor  is  look- 
ing for  ideas  for  the  radio  station’s 
format  Students  and  the  communi- 
ty are  welcome  to  make  suggestions. 


and  together  they  determined  the 
specifics  for  the  auction. 

“We’re  not  just  taking 
the  five  hottest  girls 
and  five  hottest  guys 
and  throwing  them 
on  the  stage.  ” 

Amy  Fleming, 
first-year 
journalism  student 
“A  lot  has  been  put  into  making 
this  happen,”  said  Gafoor.  “Support 


from  the  school  is  greatly  appreciat- 
ed.” 

The  WAVE  will  be  bringing  the 
equipment  for  the  auction  as  the  sta- 
tion will  be  hosting  a live  remote. 

“We  were  thinking  of  having 
mini-interviews  of  each  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  auctioned  off  so  we  can 
see  a little  of  their  personalities,” 
said  Fleming.  “We’re  not  just  tak- 
ing the  five  hottest  girls  and  the  five 
hottest  guys  and  throwing  them  on 
the  stage.  It’s  not  going  to  be  like  a 
meat  auction.” 

A few  of  the  volunteers  to  be  auc- 


tioned are  the  pubs  manager  for 
Conestoga  Students  Incorporated 
Steven  Coleman  and  third-year 
broadcasting  students  Brian 
Tokarsky  and  Mandie  Young. 

Students  interested  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  should  contact  Amy  at 
748-9585  or  see  Tanya  at  The 
WAVE  office  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  main  building. 

The  concert  at  Sammy’s  Garage 
will  feature  the  bands  Thermo  Cline, 
Great  Beyond  and  Seven  Year  Itch. 
Tickets  are  $5  for  Conestoga  stu- 
dents and  $7  for  others. 


Missing  textbooks  returned  to  security 


By  Michelle  Goring 

A box  full  of  misplaced  text- 
books has  been  turned  into  security 
services  by  the  janitorial  staff. 
According  to  Allan  Hunter, 


supervisor  of  security  services,  the 
janitorial  staff  held  the  wide  range 
of  textbooks  until  they  accumulat- 
ed a large  number  and  then  turned 
them  into  security. 

“Students  who  are  missing  text- 


books should  report  to  security 
services,”  said  Hunter,  who 
added  students  who  have  already 
been  to  security  services  looking 
for  lost  textbooks  should  check 
again. 


Truck  stolen  from  lot  still  missing 

A student’s  vehicle  reported  stolen  to  security  services  on  Oct.  13  has 
yet  to  be  found. 

The  1984  GMC  Jimmy  was  taken  between  the  hours  of  1 1 a.m.  and  1 :30 
p.m.  from  Parking  Lot  3.  Entry  was  gained  by  breaking  a window. 

The  incident  has  been  reported  to  the  Waterloo  regional  police. 

“This  should  remind  students  and  faculty  that  these  incidents  can 
happen  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,”  said  Allan  Hunter,  supervi- 
sor of  security  services. 


Do  you  have  a degree  or  diploma?  Are  you 
wondering  where  to  turn  for  the  hands-on  training 
you  need  to  get  a job?  Are  you  a good  writer? 

Then  we  have  the  post-graduate  communication 
arts  programs  for  you. 

Our  new,  10-month  Online  Writing  and 
Information  Design  program  starts  in  January. 

The  focus  is  content  creation  for  the  Web.  You'1' 
write  and  edit  everything  from  human-interest 
stories  to  e-commerce  copy.  Our  unique  information 
design  component  increases  your  marketability 

Corporate  Communications  (Public  Relations) 
is  an  intensive  one-year  program  that  hones  the 
skills  needed  to  help  organizations  with  publicity, 
publications,  Web  sites,  community  relations  and 
marketing  communications.  A strong  appreciation 
of  graphic  communications  is  emphasized.  Find 
out  more  at  corpcomm.bccc.com. 

Journalism  (fast-track  option)  is  a two-year 
program  that  arms  you  with  the  skills  you'll  need 
on  the  front  lines  of  the  news  media.  Youll  spend 
parts  of  two  semesters  working  on  The  Observer, 
a community  newspaper  that  also  has  an  online 
presence. 

Each  program  features  a full-time  work  placement 
in  the  final  semester.  Youll  be  job-ready  when  you 
graduate  from  Centennial. 


§3  Centennial  Collece 
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Rec  centre 
leaves  a lot 
to  be  desired 

Conestoga  College’s  recreation  centre  is  an  under-utilized  facility 
that  has  unrealized  potential. 

Conestoga  students  and  employees  who  use  the  recreation  centre  on 
Doon  campus  have  complained  about  problems  with  access  to  the 
facility  and  the  poor  quality  of  the  facility. 

Students  say  they  have  been  turned  away  when  they  want  to  use  the 
rec  centre  because  it  is  booked  by  a community  rental.  LASA  teachers 
have  had  difficulty  booking  classes  and  employees  who  use  the  squash 
courts  complain  about  the  condition  of  the  courts  and  the  rudeness  of 
the  rec  centre  staff. 

Students  believe  that  they  should  have  priority  when  it  comes  to 
access  because  they  pay  a mandatory  non-refundable  fee  of  $64  with 
their  tuition  each  year. 

But  it  is  community  use  that  permits  the  centre  to  operate  in  the 
black.  Only  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  centre’s  revenue  comes  from  stu- 
dents’ fees,  while  the  remaining  60  to  65  per  cent  comes  from  commu- 
nity memberships  and  rentals. 

Despite  paying  $64.50  per  year  for  access  and  upkeep  of  the  centre, 
full-time  students  do  not  use  the  facility  through  the  day  and  it  often 
sits  empty  during  the  times  it  is  set  aside  for  their  use. 

The  quality  of  the  facility  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  students  and 
employees  do  not  use  the  facility.  The  roof  leaks,  the  gym  floor  is  in 
need  of  repair,  the  weight  room  is  small  and  poorly  ventilated  and  the 
equipment  is  sadly  outdated. 

It  is  so  bad  that  if  Conestoga  had  more  varsity  sports,  students  who 
played  varsity  would  have  to  buy  memberships  at  other  gyms  to  train 
because  they  couldn’t  get  the  workout  needed  at  the  recreation  centre 
to  sustain  their  athletic  abilities. 

Conestoga  College  should  consider  upgrading  the  recreation  centre 
so  that  it  can  offer  the  programs  and  facilities  that  will  attract  mem- 
berships from  students,  employees  and  people  from  the  community. 

This  will  take  a substantial  financial  investment  and  the  suggestion 
from  Jack  Fletcher,  director  of  student  services  and  the  recreation  cen- 
tre at  the  college,  that  partnerships  with  businesses  in  the  community 
might  be  a way  to  sustain  the  centre  is  a good  one.  Such  partnerships 
could  benefit  the  college  and  the  businesses  as  they  have  with  other 
partnerships  the  college  has  been  involved  in. 

Other  colleges  and  universities  have  athletic  centres  that  are  well  uti- 
lized by  both  students  and  employees  as  well  as  community  members. 

At  the  University  of  Waterloo  both  the  main  physical  activities  build- 
ing and  the  North  Campus  building  are  well  used  all  day  and  into  the 
evening.  The  weight  rooms  and  squash  courts  are  full  and  the  intramu- 
ral recreation  programs  are  well  supported. 

Every  year  10,000  students  and  staff  use  the  recreation  facilities  at 
the  university.  With  a population  of  about  15,000  students  and  staff, 
this  means  that  66  per  cent  of  the  university’s  population  is  using  the 
recreation  centres. 

If  Conestoga’s  recreation  facility  had  a 66  per  cent  user  rate,  about 
3,300  people  would  be  using  the  rec  centre. 

But  it  won’t  happen  unless  the  college  has  a superior  facility  with 
first-class  programs. 

Fletcher  has  suggested  a committee  be  struck  to  look  at  ways  to  bet- 
ter utilize  the  rec  centre.  This  is  a good  place  to  start  but  the  college  has 
to  be  prepared  to  put  the  same  investment  and  commitment  into  mak- 
ing the  rec  centre  a top  notch  facility,  just  as  it  has  with  its  Information 
Technology  Centre,  its  School  of  Business  and  the  other  successful 
ventures  it  has  undertaken. 

Students  and  employees  will  use  the  rec  centre  to  train,  work  out  and 
for  leisure  activities,  but  only  if  the  rec  centre  is  competitive  with  com- 
munity gymnasiums,  fitness  centres  and  the  YM-YWCA. 


In  tiny  dank  cells  around  the 
world,  people  sit  alone  in  the  dark. 
They  exist  on  food  that  is  barely 
edible,  face' the  horror  of  beatings 
and  the  terrifying  solitude  of  having 
to  converse  only  with  one’s  own 
self.  They  have  not  been  accused  of 
rape  or  murder.  They  have  not 
robbed  people  at  gunpoint  nor 
abducted  someone’s  only  child. 

The  crime  they  have  committed  is 
as  simple  as  typing  a string  of 
words  on  a typewriter  or  putting  a 
pencil  to  a piece  of  paper.  They 
have  been  imprisoned  for  the  words 
they  have  written. 

Some  will  live  for  20  years  with- 
in the  confines  of  a prison  for  sim- 
ply daring  to  be  a journalist  in 
countries  ruled  by  governments 
who  demand  only  silence  and  sub- 
mission from  their  citizens.  They 
have  dared  to  question  the  status 
quo  and  have  paid  with  their  lives. 

Canada  is  not  one  of  these  coun- 
tries. Here  we  live  with  the  notion 
that  we  can  write  just  about  any- 
thing and  have  it  published.  It  is 
written  into  our  constitution.  It  is 
called  free  speech. 

Here,  journalists  are  punished  in 
other  ways  for  their  misbehaviors. 

When  CBC  senior  correspondent 
Terry  Milewski  dared  to  probe  too 


hard  into  the  APEC  fiasco  when 
student  protesters  at  the  1997  Asia 
Pacific  Economic  Co-operation 
summit  in  Vancouver  were  pepper- 
sprayed  by  the  RCMP,  the  PMO’s 
office  sent  a letter  to  the  CBC 
accusing  Milewski  of  bias  and 
conflict-of-interest  because  he  had 
referred  to  the  Chretien  govern- 
ment as  the  forces  of  darkness  in 
an  e-mail  exchange  with  one  of  the 
protesters,  and  poor  Milewski  was 
suspended  for  writing  an  opinion 
piece  about  this  case  for  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

It  was  thought  that  Milewski  was 
fraternizing  too  much  with  the  pro- 
testers and  as  a result,  the  federal 
government  was  given  unfair  press. 

This  may  be  so. 

Here  journalists  are  up  against 
different  obstacles.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  words  they  write  will 
ignite  a nation  into  revolt  or  threat- 
en a coup.  Their  files  and  e-mails 
will  perhaps  be  seized  but  we  will 
not  be  put  into  a prison  for  report- 
ing on  the  government’s  unsavory 
affairs. 

The  biggest  obstacle  for 
Canadian  journalists  to  overcome 
is  that  our  words  will  not  mean 
enough.  Because  we  live  in  a 
country  where  democracy  is  con- 


sidered a given  and  mass  injustices 
supposedly  non-existent,  we  are 
less  eager  to  be  agitated  by  much. 

That  is  why  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  Canadian  journalists 
strive  to  challenge  and  ignite  their 
readers. 

They  must  be  watchdogs  and 
have  the  sense  that  terrible  injus- 
tice exists  in  this  country  as  it  does 
in  others.  Because  injustice  is  alive 
and  well  in  Canada  too.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  visit  a shelter  to  see 
that  not  all  of  Canada’s  citizens  are 
thriving. 

In  the  Spoke  newsroom  recently, 
journalism  students  have  been 
known  to  utter  sentences  like  “I 
don’t  care  about  what  happens  in 
the  Middle  East,  I’d  rather  know 
what  happened  in  hockey  last 
night,”  or  “People  who  are  poor  in 
this  country  are  so  because  they 
don’t  try  hard  enough  not  to  be.” 

No  journalist  should  have  this 
attitude. 

If  a journalist’s  job  is  not  to 
uncover  social  injustices  and  serve 
as  the  voice  for  those  who  don’t 
have  one,  what  is  his\her  job? 

If  a journalist  is  just  towing  the 
party  line  or  walking  the  middle 
line,  his/her  words  are  as  useless  as 
if  they  had  never  been  written. 


Keeping  Conestoga  College  connected 


SPOKE  is  published  and  produced  weekly  by  the  journalism  students  of  Conestoga  College. 
Editor:  Tracy  Ford;  News  Editor:  Petra  Lampert 
Student  Life  Editor:  Julie  Porter;  Photo  Editor:  Tammy  Somerville 
Advertising  Manager:  Petra  Lampert;  Circulation  Manager:  Julie  Porter 
Faculty  Adviser:  Sharon  Dietz;  Faculty  Supervisor:  Christina  Jonas 
SPOKE’s  address  is  299  Doon  Valley  Dr.,  Room  4B14,  Kitchener,  Ontario,  N2G  4M4. 
Phone:  748-5220,  ext.  691,  692,  693,  694  Fax:  748-3534  E-mail:  spoke@conestogac.on.ca 


SPOKE  is  mainly  funded  from  September  to  May  by  a pay- 
ment from  Conestoga  Students  Inc.  (CSI),  formerly  called  the 
Doon  Student  Association,  in  exchange  for  the  insertion  of 
advertising  in  the  paper.  The  views  and  opinions  expressed  in 
this  newspaper  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
Conestoga  College  or  the  CSI.  Advertisers  in  SPOKE  are  not 
endorsed  by  the  CSI  unless  their  advertisements  contain  the 
CSI  logo.  SPOKE  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damages  arising 
out  of  errors  in  advertising  beyond  the  amount  paid  for  the 
space.  Unsolicited  submissions  must  be  sent  to  the  editor  by 
9:30  a.m.  Monday.  Submissions  are  subject  to  acceptance  or 
rejection  and  should  be  clearly  written  or  typed;  a WordPerfect 
or  MS  Word  file  would  be  helpful.  Submissions  must  not  con- 
tain any  libellous  statements  and  may  be  accompanied  by  an 
illustration  (such  as  a photograph). 
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Crafters  and  customers  enjoy  romance  show 


Marcia  Joiner,  from  Victorian  Treasures,  works  on  some  crafts 
during  the  Tri-City  Romance  and  Vintage  Craft  and  Collectibles 
Show  at  the  rec  centre  Oct.  21 . (Photo  by  Tracy  Ford) 


By  Tammy  Somerville 

Although  no  one  made  enough 
money  to  take  an  extended  winter 
holiday,  vendors  at  the  Tri-City 
Romance  and  Vintage  Craft  and 
Collectibles  Show  held  at  the  rec 
centre  Oct.  20  to  Oct.  22,  say  they 
will  be  back. 

The  first  of  its  kind,  the  show 
offered  everything  from  ironwork, 
lace,  woodwork,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, jewelry,  candle  work  and 
blown  glass  to  paintings,  vintage 
accessories,  fashions,  lamps,  flo- 
rals, hats  and  flea  market  finds. 

Candle-maker  Dave  King,  from 
Wiarton,  said  he  makes  his  living 
doing  1 1 or  12  craft  shows  a year  as 
well  as  a couple  of  trade  shows. 
King’s  company,  Rainbow 
Candles,  sells  aromatherapy  can- 
dles in  various  shapes  and  sizes.  He 
says  there  were  a lot  of  good  quali- 
ty vendors  at  the  show  that  he  has 
seen  at  other  shows. 

“Attendance  was  good  for  the 
first  year.  First  time  is  usually  iffy. 
Student  attendance  could  have 
been  better  but  I’m  OK,  I didn’t 
expect  a lot.” 

King  says  he  will  probably  be 
back  if  there  is  another  Tri-City 
Romance  and  Vintage  Craft  and 
Collectibles  Show. 

Jill  Washington,  from  London, 
agreed  that  the  show  was  a suc- 
cess and  said  she  will  be  back 
next  year.  Washington  makes  a 
living  selling  hand-painted 
antiques  and  reproductions  with 
her  husband.  She  does  the  paint- 
ing and  her  husband  does  the 
woodwork. 

They  have  been  vendors  at  craft 
shows  for  the  past  five  years,  sell- 
ing their  work  under  the  name  The 
Wash  Line,  doing  17  shows  per 
year.. . 

Washington  said  the  show  was 
well  “organized  and  had  very  good 
crafters.  She  added  that  although 
business  wasn’t  the  greatest,  it  can 
only  get  better. 


“If  people  hang  in,  this  will  be  a 
brilliant  show.” 

Customers  Brent  Hodgson  and 
Vicky  Rutherford  agreed  the  show 
was  impressive  because  of  the  vari- 
ety of  things  offered.  The  pair,  who 
had  only  been  to  a few  shows, 
bought  scented  candles  and  art. 

Hodgson  said  the  quality  was 
very  good  and  he  would  come  back 
next  year  if  there  were  another 
show. 

“With  Christmas  in  mind,  this 
would  be  a good  place  to  get  some- 
thing different.  The  theme  is  nice, 
innovative.” 

Rutherford  said  she  doesn’t  like 
going  to  big  shows  like  the  One  of 
a Kind  Show  in  Toronto  where 
there  are  so  many  people,  you’re 
always  bumping  into  someone. 

Mary  Ann  Helmond,  who  has 
only  been  involved  in  two  other 
craft  shows,  said  although  the  show 
was  nice,  being  that  it  was  the  first, 
it  didn’t  have  the  following  she 
wanted.  “The  weather  was  really 
nice  too  so  that  is  also  a factor. 
People  keep  saying  it  is  a good 
quality  show  and  are  comparing  it 
to  Fair  November  in  Guelph,  which 
is  really  successful.  Maybe  we 
need  to  develop  a following 
because  people  certainly  liked  the 
variety.” 

Helmond  added  there  were 
some  younger  people  that  looked 
like  students  from  the  college  but 
not  many.  She  said  she  would  like 
to  come  back  but  she  would  have 
to  think  about  it  because  of  the 
cost  factor  involved  in  being  in 
the  show. 

Laura  Steffler,  who  makes  a liv- 
ing with  her  husband  creating  and 
selling  wrought  iron  work  at  craft 
shows,  said  she  will  also  have  to 
think  about  coming  back  to  the 
show. 

She  said  the  vendors  were  won- 
derful and  the  quality  was  beautiful 
and  although  business  was  not  bad 
for  a first-time  show,  she  does  have 
to  make  a living. 


“There  were  very  lovely  hand- 
made items  and  the  atmosphere 
was  great.  People  were  wonderful. 
I met  customers  from  Waterloo, 
Toronto,  Mississauga  and  Guelph 
who  said  they  had  a good  time  and 
would  come  back,”  said  Steffler. 

Overall  it  was  a good  show  and 
the  customers  that  attended  loved 
it,  she  added. 

Vendor  Gordon  Murray  agreed 
that  the  people  who  did  go  to  the 
show  enjoyed  it  and  were  nice, 
warm  and  generous. 

Murray  has  been  making  his  liv- 
ing designing  items  made  from 
pewter  ranging  from  medieval 
knights  and  Celtic  designs  to  chess- 
boards and  jewelry  since  1996.  He 
does  four  to  five  major  shows  a 
year,  but  said  he  doesn’t  think  he 


will  be  back  to  this  one. 

ilI  didn’t  even  cover  my  costs. 
Unless  more  people  turn  out,  I 
won’t  be  back.  Talking  with  some 
of  the  other  crafters,  I feel  sales 
were  low.” 

Murray  agreed  with  Steffler, 
Washington  and  King  saying  that 
the  crafts  were  exceptional  and  Bev 
Carney,  show  promoter  and  man- 
ager, did  an  excellent  job.  He  said 
the  customers  who  did  go  to  the 
show  enjoyed  it  and  he  did  notice 
some  students. 

“One  poor  chap  forgot  his  wallet, 
but  we  got  it  back  to  him.  There 
were  more  families  than  anything, 
but  I had  some  students  looking  at 
my  rings,”  says  Murray. 

Marcia  Joiner,  of  Sprucedale,  has 
been  doing  shows  like  this  show 


for  14  years.  She  creates  mainly 
Victorian  linens  but  also  makes 
lighted  baskets. 

Joiner  does  her  crafting  more  as  a 
hobby  because  she  has  two  other 
jobs,  including  owning  a fleet  of 
school  buses  with  her  husband  and 
delivering  rural  mail.  She  says  the 
quality  of  the  show  was  excellent 
because  of  the  vendors. 

“I  thought  there  were  lots  of  cus- 
tomers here.  Attendance  was  good 
for  a first-year  show.  It  was  excel- 
lently organized  and  promoted, 
which  helped.” 

Joiner  says  the  rec  centre  wasn’t 
a great  location  for  the  show 
because  of  its  theme.  “A  Romance 
show  should  have  soft  lights,  can- 
dlelight and  just  an  overall  cozier 
atmosphere.” 

Joiner  added  that  it  depended  on 
the  type  of  products  a vendor  had 
whether  or  not  they  had  a good 
show.  She  said  she  won’t  be  back  if 
the  show  is  held  in  Kitchener,  not 
because  she  didn’t  like  the  area,  but 
because  of  the  travelling  and  hotel 
costs. 

“I  enjoyed  the  show  because  I 
have  never  done  one  like  this.  I like 
the  idea  of  romance,  but  I won’t  do 
it  again  unless  it’s  held  up  in  North 
Bay,  where  Bev  usually  does  her 
shows,”  says  Joiner. 

Carney  said  the  high  quality  and 
diversity  of  the  show  equalled  suc- 
cess. She  said  for  the  first  show  of 
its  kind  in  the  area,  it  was  a fair 
response.  As  to  whether  or  not 
she’ll  be  back  again  next  year, 
Carney  said  she’ll  have  to  evaluate 

to  see  where  she  goes  from  here. 

“We  sent  surveys  to  all  vendors 
for  their  input.  It  is  too  early  to  say 
anything  concrete,  but  I feel  posi- 
tive.” 

Carney  said  she  feels  the  rec  cen- 
tre was  a great  facility  for  the  show. 
“It  was  easy  to  get  in  and  out  of  and 
the  college  was  very  accommodat- 
ing.” She  added  that  although  they 
didn’t  have  a ton  of  students  show 
up,  a few  came. 
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The  registration  audit  is  January  1 9,  2001  Join  the  celebration! 
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CSI  forms  new  academic  committee 


By  Petra  Lampert 

Conestoga  Students  Inc.’s  first 
working  academic  subcommittee 
meeting  took  place  on  Oct.  19  in  the 
Cross  Roads  Room. 

Michael  Harris,  CSI  vice-presi- 
dent of  academics,  is  the  chair  of 
the  committee  and  CSI  president 
Phil  LeBeau  is  the  co-chair. 

The  members  of  the  committee 
are  Thomas  Muller,  a BOD  member 
and  second-year  graphic  design  stu- 
dent; Jon  Olinski,  a first-year  BOD 
member  and  third-year  business 
management  student;  and  Jaime 
Taylor,  a first-year  BOD  member 
and  first-year  marketing  student. 

During  the  meeting,  the  new  com- 
mittee discussed  its  strategic  plan, 
which  included  various  possible 
goals  it  hoped  to  pursue  further. 

One  goal  was  to  raise  awareness 
of  the  federal  election.  Harris  said 
he  wanted  to  make  students  more 


aware  of  the  election  because  he 
believes  it’s  important  students 
vote. 

He  said  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  set  up  polling  stations  at  the  col- 
lege so  voting  would  be  more 
accessible  to  students  and  they 
could  cast  their  ballot  while  on 
campus. 

Another  goal  the  group  discussed 
was  course  evaluations. 

Students  at  the  college  fill  out 
evaluation  forms  on  their  courses 
and  teachers,  allowing  them  to 
anonymously  voice  any  concerns  or 
grievances. 

Harris  said  that  while  other  col- 
leges and  universities  publish  their 
evaluations,  Conestoga  keeps  theirs 
private  and  he  wants  to  see  the 
results  of  the  college’s  teacher  eval- 
uations. 

“What  does  the  college  do  if  a 
teacher  consistently  gets  marked 
low,  year  after  year?”  asked  Harris. 


He  said  the  student  association 
wants  to  make  sure  the  college  is 
providing  training  and  programs  for 
its  teachers  to  ensure  that  they’re 
doing  their  job  effectively. 

Another  issue  discussed  at  the 

“We  want  to  ensure 
that  students  at 
Conestoga  College 
get  the  most 
accessible,  most 
affordable  and 
highest  quality 
education.” 

Michael  Harris, 
CSI  vice-president 
of  academics 

meeting  was  student  complaints 
and  how  the  student  association  is 
going  to  address  any  complaints. 


“How  do  we  handle  this  as  a rep- 
resentative of  the  student  who 
pays  us  a fee?”  asked  Harris  who 
said  he  likes  advocating  for  stu- 
dents. 

“We  represent  students,  so  we 
should  inform  them  about  what’s 
going  on,”  he  said.  “We  want  to 
inform  the  students  on  what  we’re 
doing.” 

Harris  said  the  purpose  of  the 
newly  formed  committee  is  to 
create  awareness  among  students 
regarding  academic  life  at  the 
college  and  throughout  the 
province. 

“We  want  students  to  know  that 
our  student  union  does  entertain- 
ment, but  we’re  heavily  focused 
on  the  academic  side  of  their  col- 
lege experience,”  he  said. 

Harris  added  the  student  associ- 
ation hopes  to  create  awareness 
through  the  use  of  advertising 
throughout  the  college. 


He  said  the  student  association 
hopes  it  will  be  able  to  create 
awareness  among  all  Conestoga 
students  on  all  academic  issues,  at 
a local,  provincial  and  federal 
level,  that  concern  college  stu- 
dents. 

“We  want  to  ensure  that  students 
at  Conestoga  College  get  the  most 
accessible,  most  affordable  and 
highest  quality  education,”  Harris 
said.  “And  through  our  committee, 
we’ll  represent  them  through 
these  issues.” 

He  said  he  feels  it’s  important 
that  students  know  they  can  come 
to  the  student  association  for  help 
if  they  experience  any  problems, 
such  as  academic  problems,  or  dis- 
putes with  faculty. 

“We  work  on  behalf  of  students,” 
said  Harris.  “We  think  that’s  impor- 
tant.” 

The  academic  subcommittee  will 
meet  every  second  Thursday. 


Prescription 

reimbursement 

delayed 

By  Michelle  Goring 

Students  requiring  prescriptions  covered  under  the  Conestoga 
Students  Inc.  Student  Health  insurance  Program  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  plan  to  be  activated  to  receive  the  80  per  cent  deduction  for  med- 
ications. The  program  was  to  be  activated  Oct.  1 . 

“It’s  unfortunately  taking  more  time  than  we  expected,”  said  Kerri- 
Lyn  Kit,  CSI  vice-president  of  student  affairs. 

Kit  said  the  plan  should  be  activated  any  day  now  and  students  who 
require  prescriptions  should  be  patient. 

“A  couple  of  students  have  already  been  to  the  CSI  office  to  ask 
about  why  the  plan  hasn’t  been  activated.  All  we  can  do  is  ask  stu- 
dents to  bring  in  receipts  for  drugs  they  paid  the  full  amount  for,”  said 
Kit. 

Coverage  under  the  plan  began  Sept.  1 , 2000  and  continues  until 
Aug.  31,2001. 

Students  covered  under  the  plan  are  to  bring  receipts  from  drugs 
they  have  purchased  to  the  CSI  office  where  they  complete  the  forms 
which  are  submitted  to  the  drug  plan. 

Students  having  receipts  from  July  and  August  should  also  go  to  the 
CSI  office  to  fill  out  reimbursement  forms. 

Under  the  drug  plan,  students  are  reimbursed  for  80  per  cent  of  pre- 
scription drug  costs  to  a maximum  of  $2,000  per  year. 

Students  were  given  a Pay  Direct  drug  card  during  registration 
week  that  they  present  to  a pharmacist  when  purchasing  drugs.  Once 
the  program  is  activated,  the  pharmacist  will  deal  directly  with  the 
insurance  company  RWAM  Insurance  Administrators  Inc.  for  reim- 
bursement. The  student  is  responsible  for  20  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

The  drug  plan  was  designed  to  help  offset  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
prescription  drugs  and  basic  health  care.  The  plan  eliminates  student 
budgeting  problems  by  providing  payment  for  unexpected  liabilities. 

To  determine  what  medications  are  covered  under  the  plan,  students 
can  take  their  Pay  Direct  drug  card  to  a pharmacist  and  the  pharmacist 
will  be  able  to  determine  electronically  what  drugs  are  covered  by  the 
plan. 

If  the  prescribed  drug  is  not  covered,  the  pharmacist  can  call  the  stu- 
dent’s doctor,  while  he/she  waits,  to  determine  therapeutically  equiv- 
alent drugs  that  are  covered. 


Timmy’s  isn’t  a threat 

College  cafeteria  not  affected  by  new  restaurants 


Daryl  Trebell  (left)  and  Ryan  Frankas,  both  first-year  woodworking 
technician  students,  have  lunch  at  the  new  Tim  Hortons  on 
Oct.  20.  The  doughnut  shop,  which  is  located  on  Homer  Watson 
Boulevard,  across  from  the  college,  opened  on  Oct.  5. 

(Photo  by  Sanja  Musa) 


By  Sanja  Musa 

It  seems  the  new  Tim  Hortons 
coffee  shop  and  McDonald’s 
restaurant,  which  opened  Oct.  $ on 
Homer  Watson  Boulevard,  across 
the  street  from  the  Doon  campus, 
are  not  going  to  represent  any 
threat  to  the  college  cafeteria’s 
business. 

Rick  Doktor,  franchisee  with  the 
Tim  Hortons,  says  the  new  coffee 
shop  aimed  its  market  to  the  high- 
way traffic,  not  to  the  college  stu- 
dents. 

He  also  said  the  new  competition 
can  actually  bring  benefits  to  all. 

“Based  on  my  experiences  in  the 
past  with  the  competition  with 
other  food  services,  I think  it  is 
good  for  both  us  and  the  school 
cafeteria,”  Doktor  said.  “It  ends  up 
keeping  everybody  on  their  toes, 
making  sure  they  have  a good 
product  and  service.” 

He  couldn’t  give  any  estimate  of 
how  many  students  buy  Tim 
Hortons’  products  every  day. 

Daryl  Trebell,  a first-year  wood- 
working technician  student  at  the 
college,  who  was  having  his  first 
lunch  in  the  new  coffee  shop,  also 
said  the  school  cafeteria  business  is 
not  going  to  be  significantly  affect- 
ed by  the  new  competition. 

“It  might  slightly  affect  the 
school  cafeteria,  but  it  is  not  going 
to  make  a huge  difference,”  said 
Trebell.  “We  don’t  have  time  to 
drive  or  walk  here  because  we’re 
moving  from  class  to  class. 
Anyway,  we  get  most  stuff  we  need 
in  the  cafeteria.” 

Angie  Foshay,  the  first  manag- 
er’s assistant  at  the  McDonald’s, 


said  the  restaurant’s  market  was 
aimed  at  the  college  students,  but  it 
was  primarily  aimed  at  the  high- 
way traffic. 

The  McDonald’s  will  be  busier 
once  the  restaurant  signs  are  posted 
on  the  street,  said  Foshay. 

“The  signs  are  on  back  order 
right  now,”  she  said.  “Once  the 
signs  are  posted,  I believe,  we’ll 
have  a lot  more  customers.” 

She  said  about  90  lunches  a day 
are  bought  by  college  and  Doon 
public  school  students,  but  she 
couldn’t  give  any  estimate  of  how 
many  students  will  keep  on  coming 


for  lunch  in  the  restaurant. 

John  Kast,  food  service  director 
with  the  college’s  cafeterias,  shares 
the  opinion  with  those  who  say  the 
cafeteria  is  not  and  isn’t  going  to 
be  affected  by  the  new  competi- 
tion. 

The  college  cafeteria  business  has- 
n’t changed  since  the  new  business 
opened,  said  Kast. 

“It  hasn’t  affected  us  one  bit.  As  it 
hasn’t  affected  us  now,  it  won’t 
affect  us  in  the  future  either,  because 
the  weather  is  getting  colder  and  stu- 
dents won’t  be  willing  to  walk  or 
drive  there  for  lunch,”  he  said. 


Life  is  short,  (ret  an  extension 
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Business  student  receives  $1 ,000 


By  Sanja  Musa 

A third-year  materials  manage- 
ment student  has  been  awarded  a 
$1,000  scholarship  from  the 
Purchasing  Management 

Association  of  Canada. 

Cory  Smith  was  awarded  the 
scholarship  from  among  60  mate- 
rial management  students  on  Oct. 
20. 

The  award  was  presented  by  its 
Central  Ontario  District  chapter. 

The  PMAC  is  a national,  non- 
profit association  representing  pur- 
chasing and  supply  management 
professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
More  than  6,500  members  repre- 
sent a broad  range  of  industries  as 
well  as  government  departments 
and  agencies. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the 
scholarship,  students  had  to  take 
the  principles  of  buying  course, 
which  provides  a comprehensive 
introduction  to  purchasing  and  sup- 
ply management  practices  and 


techniques,  try  to  achieve  the  high- 
est mark  on  the  course  and  be  a 
member  of  the  PMAC. 

The  principles  of  buying  course 
is  one  of  the  four  principle  courses 
that  are  required  for  enrolling  in  the 
Certified  Professional  Purchaser 
Accreditation  program. 

Other  principle  courses  required 
are  principles  of  quality,  principles 
of  transportation  and  logistics  and 
principles  of  inventory  and  opera- 
tions control. 

Although  Smith  received  the 
highest  mark  in  the  class,  an  8(2  per 
cent,  he  said  the  award  didn’t  come 
easily. 

He  said  he  did  a lot  of  reading, 
studying  and  paying  attention  in 
class  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  the  award. 

“It’ll  probably  help  me  get  a job,” 
said  Cory  about  the  award.  “It’ll 
get  the  foot  in  the  door.” 

Paul  Knight,  a faculty  member 
with  the  materials  management 
program,  said  that  although  the 


award  could  be  given  to  only  one 
student,  he  gives  credit  to  all  the 
students  who  took  the  course. 

He  said  that  at  least  12  students 
pulled  in  marks  that  were  close  to 
the  highest  one  before  the  final 
exam. 

Conestoga  is  the  only  college 
where  the  Certified  Professional 
Purchaser  Accreditation  program  is 
offered,  said  Vic  Bernardo,  president 
of  the  Central  Ontario  District  chap- 
ter, who  is  also  a graduate  from  the 
Conestoga  School  of  Business. 

“We  really  appreciate  Conestoga 
College  and  its  students  are  impor- 
tant to  us,”  he  said. 

Bernardo  also  said  it  was  a pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  talk  to  the  students 
and  listen  to  their  needs. 

The  executive  members  with  the 
chapter  also  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents to  further  participate  at  the 
meetings  held  once  a month. 

For  $10,  students  can  have  a din- 
ner at  the  meeting,  listen  to  a guest 
speaker  and  network. 


Cory  Smith,  a third-year  materials  management  student,  shakes 
the  hand  of  Vic  Bernardo,  president  of  the  Central  Ontario  District 
of  the  Purchasing  Management  Association  of  Canada  after  Smith 
won  a $1 ,000  scholarship  from  the  PMAC.  Smith  received  82  per 
cent,  the  highest  mark  in  the  class. 

(Photo  by  Sanja  Musa) 


Continuing  education  students  enjoy  program 


David  Stewart,  director  of  continuing  education  and  a teacher  in 
the  Bachelor  of  Education  in  Adult  Education  program,  explains 
part  of  the  course  to  Jean  Paiement,  a student  enrolled  in  the  pro- 

(Photo  By  Sanja  Musa) 


By  Sanja  Musa 

Opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the 
3 1 students  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Education  in  Adult  Education 
program  indicates  most  of  the  stu- 
dents are  enjoying  the  program 
seven  weeks  into  the  semester. 

The  program  is  being  offered  for 
the  first  time  at  Conestoga  College 
this  year,  after  David  Stewart,  the 
college’s  director  of  continuing 
education,  initiated  negotiations 
with  the  head  of  the  program  at 
Brock  University. 

The  program  is  designed  for 
community-college  personnel,  but 
it  is  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
adult  education. 

Stewart,  who  is  a graduate  from 
the  program  at  Brock  University, 
said  he  knew  the  local  universities 
didn’t  have  any  faculties  of  educa- 
tion and  local  people  who  wanted  to 
take  an  adult  education  degree  had  to 
go  to  either  Toronto  or  London. 

The  students  have  different 
expectations  from  the  program  and 
not  all  of  them  find  the  same  things 
equally  useful. 

Mary  White  said  she  enrolled  in 
the  program  in  the  hope  that  it’ll 
provide  her  with  an  additional 
knowledge  she  can  apply  in  teach- 


TRAVEL  - teach  English: 

5 day/40  hr 
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FREE  info  pack,  toll  free 
1-888-270-2941 


gram. 

ing  in  another  country.  White  plans 
to  go  to  Korea  in  June  to  teach 
there  for  two  years,  she  said,  and 
the  program  seemed  a logical  step 
in  achieving  her  goal. 

White  said  there  is  nothing  she 
doesn’t  like  about  the  program  cur- 


riculum so  far.  She  also  finds  the 
different  opinions  and  ideas  of  her 
classmates  useful. 

“It  is  great  to  hear  different  opin- 
ions, because  you  don’t  even  real- 
ize the  importance  of  some  things 
until  you  hear  someone  else’s  opin- 


ion. We  are  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  to  each  other  openly  and  easi- 
ly. I think  this  whole  idea  is 
absolutely  fantastic,  but  the  group 
is  one  of  the  things  I like  the  best 
about  the  class,  ” she  said. 

White’s  classmate  Laurie  Wagler 
also  said  she  is  enjoying  the  pro- 
gram. She  hopes  the  program  will 
give  her  knowledge  she  needs  to 
become  a college  or  university 
teacher. 

Although  she  said  she  is  enjoying 
the  program,  Wagler  noted  that 
some  of  the  readings  are  long  and 
difficult  to  read. 

Jean  Paiement,  another  student  in 
the  program,  agrees  that  some  of  the 
readings  are  long  and  hard  to  follow. 

“Classes  are  interesting,  but  a lit- 
tle bit  dry  at  times,”  he  said.  “There 
is  a lot  of  material  to  cover  and  a 
lot  of  times  the  class  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily link  to  the  readings.” 

Bruce  Clay  said  he  likes  the  pro- 
gram and  added,  “I’m  not  sure 
what  everybody  else  thinks  about 
the  program,  but  everybody  seems 
satisfied.” 

The  program  consists  of  15  cred- 
its that  include  five  core  courses. 

Students  in  the  program  must  take 
the  five  core  courses  from  Brock 
including  foundations  of  teaching 


and  learning  in  adult  education,  cur- 
riculum theory  and  design,  instruc- 
tional approaches  for  adult  learners, 
the  college  context  and  administra- 
tion and  professional  development 
of  college  teachers. 

Criteria  for  the  number  of  cours- 

es  the  students  have  to  take  to 

obtain  a degree  are  based  on  their 
previous  education. 

The  students  who  already  have  a 
university  degree  in  adult  educa- 
tion must  take  five  core  courses  to 
earn  a second  degree. 

The  students  who  have  a College 
of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology 
diploma  must  take  five  core  courses 
and  three  to  five  more  full-time 
courses  in  the  program  to  obtain  a 
degree,  depending  on  how  many 
credits  Brock  grants  them  for  their 
diplomas. 

Brock  grants  up  to  five  full  first- 
year  university  credits  to  the  stu- 
dents who  have  a CAAT  diploma, 
but  in  some  cases  where  programs  at 
the  college  and  Brock  are  quite  com- 
patible, up  to  seven  credits  may  be 
awarded  for  a three-year  diploma. 

In  addition  to  the  five  core  courses, 
the  students  who  have  no  post-sec- 
ondary education  must  take  as  many 
as  10  more  full-time  courses  to 
obtain  the  degree. 
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Tea  time  with  tots  of  today 


Jack  O’Neill,  3,  shows  the  placemat  he  made  for  the  tea  party  to 
his  grandparents,  Gerry  and  Mary  Love.  Grandpa  Love  cared  for 
Jack  from  the  time  he  was  six  months  old  until  this  fall  when  he 
began  at  Doon.  (Photo  by  Tammy  Somerville) 


By  Tammy  Somerville 

Tea  in  the  Blue  Room  to  cele- 
brate National  Week  of  the  Child 
is  becoming  an  annual  event  for 
the  preschoolers  at  Doon’s  Child 
Care  Centre. 

The  Blue  Room,  one  of  the  two 
preschool  rooms  at  the  centre,  has 
held  week-long  activities  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  to  celebrate 
the  week  which  originated  follow- 
ing the  International  Year  of  the 
Child  proclaimed  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1979. 

Chris  Hunt  and  Violet  Nemec, 
early  childhood  education  workers 
in  the  preschool  Blue  Room  at  the 
Doon  centre,  started  celebrating 
National  Week  of  the  Child  last 
year. 

The  pair  found  that  parents  liked 
the  concept  and  the  children  were 
very  excited  so  they  decided  to 
make  the  week-long  festivities  an 
annual  event. 

“We  have  a great  turn-out.  Last 
year  we  had  90  to  95  percent  of 
parents  show  up.  This  year  we 
have  some  grandparents,  so  that’s 
really  nice,”  says  Nemec  of  the  tea 
party. 

The  week,  beginning  Oct.  16, 
started  with  Monday  Movie  Day. 
The  children  watched  Barney  on 
Grandpa’s  Farm  and  made  snack- 
time brownies  with  Hunt. 

The  Tea  Party  was  held  Tuesday 
while  Wednesday  was  specified  as 
Teddy  Bear  Day.  Hunt  conducted 
art  and  sensory  activities  related  to 
bears  such  as  the  bear  beanbag 


Conestoga  holds  presentation  for  youn 


members 


toss.  Also  scheduled  was  a visit 
from  a teddy  bear  bearing  special 
snacks  as  well  as  a screening  of 
Winnie  the  Pooh’s  Great 
Adventure. 

The  children  visited  a pumpkin 
patch  on  Thursday  to  pick  the 
perfect  specimen  for  carving. 
And  on  Friday  the  children  had 
their  faces  painted  by  Hunt  and 
Nemec  using  designs  chosen 
from  a book. 

“We  have  a great 
turnout.  Last  year 
we  had  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  parents 
show  up.  This  year 
we  have  some 
grandparents,  so 
that’s  really  nice.” 

Violet  Nemec, 
early  childhood  education 
worker 

International  Year  of  the  Child  is 
held  annually  during  the  third 
week  of  October 

The  Association  of  Early 
Childhood  Educators  of  Ontario 
designed  the  week  as  a time  for 
communities  to  focus  on  the 
needs,  rights  and  interests  of  chil- 
dren. It  also  is  intended  to  height- 
en public  awareness  of  the  value 
of  quality  early  childhood  educa- 


tea  party  are  for  parents  who  work 
full  time  and  aren’t  able  to  see  a 
major  part  of  their  children’s  day. 
Hunt  and  Nemec  display  pictures 
of  the  children  during  different 
times  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
recent  Oktoberfest  party  held  in 
the  Blue  Room. 

While  eating  cookies  made  by 
the  children,  parents  were  able  to 
view  videotape  highlighting  parts 
of  the  children’s  day. 

Various  favourite  books  and 
games  were  on  display  for  the  vis- 
itors to  read  or  play  with  the  chil- 
dren. 

Sandra  Keller,  a second-year 
accounting  student  and  mother  of 
3 1/2-year-old  Silver  Schaeffer, 
said  she  wanted  to  take  part  in  the 
tea  party  to  see  what  Silver  does. 

“I  spend  all  day  at  school  so  I 
don’t  get  to  see  all  of  this.” 

Gerry  Love  visits  his  grandson, 
three-year-old  Jack  O’Neill,  at  the 
centre  quite  often  because  he  was 
his  caretaker  for  the  past  2 1/2 
years. 

“I  want  to  make  sure  they  do  a 
good  job,”  he  said  laughing. 

Love  cared  for  his  grandson 
from  the  time  he  was  six  months 
old  until  August  when  O’Neill’s 
parents  decided  to  put  him  in  Doon 
Child  Care  Centre. 

“One  reason  is  because  he’s  get- 
ting more  active  and  I’m  getting 
less  active,”  says  Love. 

“The  main  reason  is  because 
when  he’s  with  me,  he’s  only  with 
adult.  He  needed  to  be  with 
kids.” 


By  Michelle  Goring 

Conestoga  College’s  John 
Darling  Child  Care  Centre  gave  a 
presentation  for  1 1 Katimavik 
members  on  Oct.  13,  from  7-9 
p.m.  at  the  centre’s  Kitchener  loca- 
tion. 

Katimavik  is  a private  non-profit 
corporation  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Canadian  Heritage. 
Young  adults  ages  17-21  from 
across  Canada  register  to  join  a 


three-semester  program  that  takes 
them  to  Kitchener,  Saskatoon  and 
Quebec  City. 

During  the  semesters,  partici- 
pants live  together  and  work  as 
volunteers  in  the  community.  Four 
of  the  Katimavik  participants  are 
working  in  local  daycares. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  includ- 
ed Andrea  Shabley,  a graduate  of 
the  Early  Childhood  Education 
program  at  Conestoga  College 
and  a part-time  supply  teacher  at 


John  Darling  Child  Care  Centre; 
Linda  Hayes,  lead  hand  at  the  col- 
lege’s Waterloo  Childcare  Centre; 
and  Diane  Scott,  lead-hand  at 
John  Darling’s'Child  Care  Centre. 

Andrea  Shabley  began  the  pres- 
entation by  giving  information 
about  her  experience  in  the  ECE 
program  at  Conestoga  College  and 
her  work  in  a day-care  centre  after 
graduating. 

Linda  Hayes  spoke  to  the  group 
about  the  importance  of  profes- 


sionalism in  the  workplace  with 
information  that  pertains  to  all 
working  environments,  not  just 
day-care  centres. 

Diane  Scott  spoke  to  the  group 
about  a speaking  guide  for  speech 
and  action  when  dealing  with  chil- 
dren at  the  centre.  The  guide 
included  how  to  speak  to  children 
in  different  situations,  guided 
behaviours  and  voice  tone. 

“The  group  was  extremely  recep- 
tive,” said  Scott  in  a phone  inter- 


view. “We  really  enjoyed  passing 
the  information  on  to  them  and  feel 
the  evening  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful.” 

The  Katimavik  participants  are 
required  to  take  two  more  courses 
in  day  care  and  the  John  Darling 
Child  Care  Centre  was  also  asked 
by  Katimavik  to  participate  in  the 
next  two  sessions. 

“It’s  good  when  the  college 
reaches  out  to  other  organiza- 
tions,” said  Scott. 
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Michelle  Lemieux,  3,  above, 
finds  the  pumpkin  of  her 
choice  at  Herrle’s  Country 
Farm  Market  Oct.  18.  Left,  Eric 
Fundak,  3,  looks  for  his  gourd 
to  take  back  to  Doon  Child 
Care  Centre  with  early  child- 
hood education  student  Becky 
Storey. 


Pumpkin  patch  adventures 


Naomi  Evans,  3,  gets  set  to 
jump  from  stacked  hay  bales. 


Alex  Fairless,  3,  is  having  a 
great  old  time  at  the  market. 


Jack  O’Neill,  3,  digs  into  the 
popular  corn  bins  in  the  barn. 


Preschool  children  at  Doon  Child 
Care  Centre  got  to  pick  their  pump- 
kin Oct.  19,  but  it  wasn’t  from  the 
local  grocery  store. 

The  29  tots  went  on  a field  trip  to 
Herrle’s  Country  Farm  Market  in 
St.  Agatha. 

Violet  Nemec  and  Chris  Hunt, 
early  childhood  education  workers 
in  the  preschool  Blue  Room,  came 
up  with  the  idea  last  year  as  part  of 
a week-long  celebration  of 
National  Week  of  the  Child. 

The  pair  took  all  13  children 
from  their  room  and  invited  the  16 
from  the  centre’s  other  preschool 
room,  the  Sunshine  Room,  for  a 
morning,  which  included  a wagon 
ride,  play  in  Pumpkin  Playland  and 
a tour  through  a com  maze. 

Hunt  said  they  went  last  year  and 
the  children  had  a really  good  time. 
“We  look  for  unique  trips  that 
enhance  what  the  children  are 
doing  in  the  program.  It  is  age 
appropriate,  very  hands  on  and 
there  is  lots  for  them  to  do.” 

The  cost  of  the  trip  was  $3  per 
child.  Parents  paid  $5  to  the  cen- 
tre, which  included  the  bus  trip  to 
and  from  the  patch.  The  centre 
paid  for  the  other  half  of  the  bus 
fee. 

Ten  early  childhood  education 
students  went  along  on  the  trip 
with  the  four  full-time  staff  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  children. 

“Basically  it  was  a learning  expe- 


Bianca  Hrzadilek,  4,  comes 
feet-first  down  the  winding 
slide  during  the  field  trip. 

rience  for  the  student,  said  Hunt. 
“Obviously  when  you’re  on  a trip 
with  young  children,  having  those 
extra  hands  makes  it  a much  better 
experience.” 

During  the  visit  to  the  pumpkin 
patch,  there  were  many  tilings  for 
the  children  to  see  and  do. 

“I’m  sure  they  would  have  had  a 
blast  had  we  stayed  longer  on  the 
climber  and  in  the  pumpkin  patch, 
but  there  were  two  other  groups 
there  and  we  still  had  to  go  on  the 
hayride,”  said  Hunt. 

“Everyone  did  enjoy  the  tractor 
ride  and  playing  with  the  com  in 
the  bins.” 


While  this  is  the  second  year 
that  the  preschoolers  have  gone  to 
the  pumpkin  patch  to  celebrate 
National  Week  of  the  Child,  some 
other  activities  planned  for  the 
week  were  different  this  year. 
This  year  they  did  face  painting 
while  last  year  a storyteller 
dropped  by. 

“Last  year  we  didn’t  have  Teddy 
Bear  Day  either.  We  look  at  what 
the  children  will  enjoy  and  what 
we  can  offer  them,”  says  Hunt. 

Hunt  added  that  while  the  chil- 
dren really  enjoyed  Teddy  Bear 
Day,  the  trip  to  the  pumpkin  patch 
was  the  favourite. 

“Going  on  the  bus  itself  at  this 
age  for  them  is  an  experience.  That 
alone  was  very  exciting.” 

To  prepare  the  children  for  the 
adventure  to  Herrle’s,  they  were 
told  about  how  and  where  pump- 
kins grow  and  read  stories,  but 
Hunt  said  going  to  the  pumpkin 
patch  certainly  gave  them  a clearer 
picture. 

While  the  preschoolers  haven’t 
begun  to  discuss  much  Halloween 
yet,  Hunt  said  they  have  read  about 
turning  a pumpkin  into  a jack-o- 
lantem. 

The  children  will  watch  their 
pumpkin  be  carved  by  Hunt  or 
Nemec  at  their  Halloween  party. 
The  children  will  be  able  to  clean  it 
out  and  then  play  with  and  explore 
the  insides. 


Preschoolers  on  ghosts, 
goblins  and  trick  or  treating 


Stories  and  photos  by 
Tammy  Somerville 

Halloween  conjures  up  different 
images  for  everyone.  Some  think 
of  parties,  some  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins, while  others  think  of  candy. 

Preschoolers  at  Doon  Child  Care 
Centre  think  of  everything  from 
pumpkins  to  chocolate. 

Jack  O’Neill,  3,  says  what  he 
knows  about  Halloween  is  dressing 
up  and  saying  “trick  or  treat”, 
because  that’s  what  grandpa  says. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  hallowed 
night,  he  thinks  of  pumpkins. 

“You  draw  a face  on  it.  I’m  going 
to  make  a happy  face,”  says  Jack. 
“My  mom  gets  pumpkins  to  make 
pumpkin  pie.  Everybody  makes 
pumpkin  pie.” 

Although  Halloween  doesn’t 
scare  him,  he  says  everything  else 
is  scary  and  ghosts  scare  every- 
body. 

He  also  says  trick  or  treating  is 
giving  candy  to  people  as  well  as 
getting  it.  His  favourite  candy  this 
year  is  water  candy. 

When  asked  what  he  is  going  to 
be  for  Halloween,  Jack  says  he  is 
going  to  be  anything  he  wants  to 
be. 

Silver  Schaeffer,  3 1/2,  says  what 
she  knows  of  Halloween  is  pump- 
kins, costumes  and  good  treats. 
Halloween  itself  doesn’t  scare 
Silver. 

“No,  Halloween  doesn’t,  ’cause 
pumpkins  scare  me.  They  have 
funny  faces,”  she  says. 

She  isn’t  sure  what  pumpkins  are 
for,  but  she  guesses  they  mean 
treats  for  everybody,  especially  for 
her,  she  adds,  because  she  is  going 
to  dress  up  as  Blue’s  Clue’s. 

Four-year-old  Bianca  Hrazdilek 
is  going  to  dress  as  Snow  White  to 
do  her  trick  or  treating. 

Her  idea  of  Halloween,  which 
doesn’t  scare  her  a bit,  is  all  about 
getting  costumes  and  having  a 
party. 

Pumpkins  to  Bianca  are  only  to 
play  with  for  Halloween.  She  says 
trick  or  treating  is  for  getting 
yummy  candies. 

“The  people  give  them  to  you. 
My  favourite  is  all  of  the  candies,” 
she  says. 

Although  she  wasn’t  exactly  sure 
what  ghosts  or  goblins  were, 
Bianca  says  she  is  sure  they  have 
ghosts  at  her  house,  as  well  as 
pumpkins. 

Marley  Bernier,  4,  says  ghosts 
and  goblins  are  Halloween  stuff, 
but  she  doesn’t  have  any  at  her 
house. 

“I  don’t  know  any,  but  they  say 
‘Oooooooooooh,’”  she  says. 

Marley  is  going  to  be  a pink  bal- 
lerina for  Halloween  and  she  will 
even  be  wearing  a crown,  she  says. 
To  her,  Halloween,  although  it  is 
spooky,  it  is  also  fun. 

“My  family,  we  go  trick  or  treat- 
ing and  get  pumpkins,”  adds 
Marley. 

“Pumpkins  are  for  Halloween. 
We  light  them  and  make  faces,” 
she  says.  “Trick  or  treating  is  for 
getting  candy.  I go  knock  on  the 
door  and  people  give  me  candy.  I 
get  lots  of  favourite  candy.” 

Morgan  Connery,  3 1/2,  says  he 
is  going  to  be  a scary  tiger  and 
Halloween  scares  him  a bit. 


Jocelyn  Levesque,  3,  puts  on 
the  scary  face  she’ll  be  using 
on  Halloween  night. 


“I  am  scared  ’cause  I don’t  like 
Halloween  because  there  are 
witches.  They  are  scary,”  says 
Morgan.  “We’re  going  to  have 
Halloween,  we  have  pumpkins. 
Two  pumpkins.  No,  we’re  going  to 
have  five  pumpkins.” 

Cindy  Kieswetter,  3 1/2,  says  she 
is  having  a Halloween  party. 

“I’m  not  scared  of  ghosts  or 
witches,  though  I’m  just  not,”  she 
says. 

Cindy’s  idea  of  trick  or  treating  is 

getting  the  yummy  rewards  of  all 

that  hard  work. 

“I  get  chocolate  and  candy  and 
lollipops.  When  I’m  done  with 
Halloween,  I go  in  my  house,  take 
off  my  shoes  and  eat  my  candy,” 
she  says.  “I  get  it  from  my  neigh- 
bours. I knock  on  the  door  and  say 
‘trick  or  treat!”’ 

Pumpkins  to  Cindy  are  for  mak- 
ing jack-o-lantems  and  for  partiesT 

“We  have  some  bright  things 
we’re  going  to  hang  on  the  wall 
and  we’re  going  to  cut  out  stuff  for 
our  Halloween  party,”  she  adds. 

When  asked  what  a ghost  is, 
Cindy  says  they  have  blankets  on 
top  of  them  and  they  go 
“Ooooooooooh.” 

She  is  very  excited  about  her  new 
bumblebee  costume  and  the  fact 
that  her  brother  is  going  to  be  a cow. 

Jocelyn  Levesque,  3,  is  going  to 
be  a witch  when  she  goes  out  trick 
or  treating,  but  says  she  needs  TO 
buy  a broom  and  some  makeup. 
She  adds  that  she  is  going  to  be  a 
scary  witch,  like  the  one  in  the 
Wizard  of  Oz. 

Jocelyn  thinks  Halloween  is 
going  to  be  dark  but  says  she  won’t 
be  scared.  “’Cause  I’m  brave  with 
my  flashlight,”  she  says. 

Trick  or  treating  to  Jocelyn  is 
about  getting  lollipops,  chocolate 
and  candy,  as  well  as  chocolate  ice 
cream. 

“People  give  it  to  me  ’cause  I’m 
really  nice  to  them,”  she  says.  “I 
knock  on  the  door  and  say  trick  or 
treat  and  thank  you.” 

Jocelyn’s  take  on  pumpkins  is 
that  they  are  for  making  jack-o- 
lantems  or  to  make  crafts  out  of. 

“You  poke  their  eyes  out.  We’re 
going  to  get  1,2, 3, 4,5  pumpkins. 
We  get  candles  and  put  them  in  the 
pumpkins.  They  smile  at  you. 
We’re  getting  a sad  and  a happy 
one,”  she  says. 
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Apartments  in  region  are  scarce 


By  Tracy  Ford 

Students  at  Conestoga  College 
aren’t  having  trouble  finding  rooms 
for  rent,  but  if  they  are  looking  for 
an_apartment  the  task  can  be  daunt- 
ing considering  the  one  per  cent 
vacancy  rate  in  Kitchener- 
Waterloo. 

The  college’s  housing  registry, 
operated  out  of  student  services,  is 
available  for  students  who  are 
looking  for  a place  to  live  while 
attending  school.  Elaine  Brunke,  a 
student  services  administrative 
assistant,  said  95  per  cent  of  land- 
lords offer  a bedroom,  kitchen 
access  and  usually  parking  for 
about  $350  to  $450  a month. 

In  the  summer,  student  services 
had  about  five  to  six  students  a day 
looking  through  the  housing  reg- 
istry, but  the  number  has  dwindled. 

“There  are  a few  more  landlords 
calling  because  there  will  be  new 
students  coming  in  January,”  she 
said. 

— — Srunke  said  they  had  no  prob- 
lems with  students  finding  housing 
even  with  the  large  number  of 
interested  students. 

“Sometimes  if  there  are  specifics 
that  they  want,  they  may  not  find 
that  right  away,”  she  said. 

Student  services  prepares  the 
housing  registry  list  along  with  a 


sample  landlord/tenant  agreement 
to  help  protect  the  students. 
Brunke  said  they  also  supply  maps 
to  help  students  figure  out  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  city. 

If  there  isn’t  anything  in  the  reg- 
istry that  interests  a student,  stu- 
dent services  will  recommend  resi- 
dence as  another  possibility. 

“We  suggest  that  they 
look  in  the  paper  if  it’s 
an  apartment  that 
they  want,” 

Brunke 
said. 


“Really  an  ideal  range  is  two  to 
three  per  cent,  that’s  what  is  con- 
sidered healthy,”  said  Joan  Jylanne, 
from  Waterloo  Region’s  planning 
and  culture  department. 

She  said  K-W  has  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents needing  housing.  “Much  of 
the  problem  with 
student  housing  is 


Vacant 
apartments 
in  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  are  few 

and  far  between,  according  to 
Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  and  they  won’t  come 
cheap. 

For  every  100  people  seeking  an 
apartment  in  1999  there  was  one 
available,  a drop  from  a 1 .5  per  cent 
vacancy  rate  in  1998.  In  1999  the 
vacancy  rate  for  one-bedroom  apart- 
ments in  Waterloo  was  zero  per  cent. 


because  of 

the  one  year  lease  and  first  and  last 
month  rent  payments,”  she  said. 

The  average  one  bedroom  apart- 
ment costs  $565  in  the  region,  but 
Jylanne  said  most  first-year  stu- 
dents live  in  residence  before  mov- 
ing in  with  friends. 

“Senior  students  tend  to  live  off 
campus  because  they  don’t  like  the 
rules  and  regulations  the  residences 
have,”  she  said.  “So  really  all  stu- 
dents are  left  with  is  sharing 
accommodations  with  friends.” 

Across  the  region,  rent  for  a one- 


bedroom  apartment  went  up  $20  in 
1999,  which  adds  up  to  an  extra 
$240  per  year.  A two-bedroom 
apartment’s  rent  went  up  $19  in 
1999. 

The  total  number  of  rental  units 
decreased  by  330  from  1998  to 
1999. 

Tenants  who  pay  more  than  half 
their  income  on  rent  equal  19  per 
cent. 

Students  working  15  hours  a 
week,  as  recommended  by 
most  programs  and  earning 
minimum  wage  will  make 
$445  each  month  before 
taxes,  which  is  not  enough  to 

cover  the  average  rent  i»  K-W. 
Unless  students  borrow  money 
from  parents,  take  out  student  loans 
or  live  with  friends,  students  are 
forced  to  work  more  than  15  hours 
a week  to  pay  for  tuition  and  daily 
living  expenses. 

Jylanne  said  once  students  decide 
to  rent  off  campus  they  are  at  a dis- 
advantage. “They  are  now  in  direct 
competition  with  the  market  and 
right  now  there  is  a real  crunch  for 
affordable  housing.” 

In  the  Landlord/Tenant  Act, 
which  no  longer  exists,  a landlord 
was  only  able  to  raise  rent  by  2.6 
per  cent  each  yeair.  Now  the  Tenant 
Protection  Act  is  in  effect,  and  it 
states  a landlord  can  raise  rent  as 


much  as  they  want  between  ten- 
ants. 

“We  still  have  rent  control  but 
rent  control  is  only  while  it’s  occu- 
pied,” said  Jylanne.  “He  can  raise 
it  by  60  per  cent  and  somebody  will 
pay  that.  Nobody  is  keeping  rent 
low,  they  don’t  have  too.” 

Jylanne  said  there  is  subsidized 
housing  available,  but  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  about  4,000  peo- 
ple. 

Subsidized  housing  costs  are 
geared  toward  30  per  cent  of  the 
tenant’s  income.  She  said  there  are 
only  8,000  units  available  for  sub- 
sidy. 

“We  are  now  seeing  very  high 
levels  of  homelessness  in  the  area 
and  with  no  additional  subsidized 
housing  being  built  since  the  gov- 
ernment got  out  of  it  in  the  mid- 
90s,  affordable  housing  has 
decreased  dramatically  also,”  said 
Jylanne. 

She  said  there  are  different  ways 
of  applying  for  subsidy,  through 
non-profit  agencies  and  at  the 
Region  of  Waterloo.  People  who 
belong  to  high  risks  groups,  such 
as  the  homeless,  youth  and  people 
fleeing  abusive  situations,  are 
given  priority.  People  who 
belong  to  those  groups  will  find 
subsidized  housing  within  a 
month,  said  Jylanne. 


Stress  Management 
Workshop 


♦ Tuesday,  November  7 

4 3:30  - 5:00  p.m.  Room:  2D22 

♦ Learn  about: 

► recognizing  your  reaction  to 
stress 

► symptoms  of  stress  exhaustion 

► ways  to  deal  with  stress 

Presented  by:  Karen  Rittinger 

To  Register,  or  for  more  information, 
contact  Student  Services 
(Room  2B02). 


COUNSELLOR’S  CORNER:  Coming  Out 

Everyone  has  a sexual  orientation.  We  may  feel  attracted  - emotionally  and  physically  - to  someone  of  the 
opposite  sex,  someone  of  the  same  sex,  or  to  people  of  both  sexes.  Sometimes,  we  may  even  feel  as  though 
we  are  a gender  different  from  that  of  our  birth  - and  then  feel  confused  about  our  attractions  to  others  and 
our  choices  for  a partner. 

Conservative  estimates  suggest  that  one  in  ten  people  are  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  or 
transgendered.  Typically,  while  heterosexual  people  participate  in  dating  throughout 
adolescence,  people  of  an  alternative  sexual  orientation  may  begin  to  explore  their 
sexuality  only  after  they  have  left  the  formative  years,  their  family,  hometown,  or 
previous  personal  identity. 

Some  people  make  the  transition  in  coming  out  smoothly:  accepting  one  s sexuality  may 
feel  like  a period  of  finally  “coming  home.”  However,  for  others  it  is  a task  filled  with 
pain,  self-loathing  and  lack  of  support.  This  may  be  complicated  by  feelings  contrary  to 
messages  received  while  growing  up,  one’s  definition  of  “normal,”  or  one  s religious 
upbringing. 

Gay  lesbian,  bisexual,  and  transgendered  people  need  a supportive  environment  that  nurtures  positive 
feelings  about  then  sexual  orientation.  The  road  to  understanding,  accepting,  and  celebrating  one  s sexual 
orientation  often  cannot  be  traveled  alone.  If  you  are  confused  about  your  sexuality,  need  support,  or  would 
like  to  know  of  resources  available  in  the  community,  counsellors  in  Student  Services  can  help. 

A message  from  Student  Services  (Room  2B02). 
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1-888-334-9769 
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Physical  Activity  Guide 


to  Heoithy  Active  Living 
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Journalism 
faculty  member 
retires 


By  Paul  Kostal 

Longtime  journalism  professor 
Jerry  Frank  retired  this 
September  after  over  20  years  at 
Conestoga  College. 

Frank,  an  extremely  private 
man,  declined  to  comment  on  his 
behalf  saying  only,  “I’ve  been  a 
news  reporter  all  my  life,  not  a 
newsmaker,  and  I don’t  see  any 
reason  to  change  that  now.” 

Andrew  Jankowski,  former 
journalism  program  co-ordina- 
tor, who  hired  Frank  on  a full- 
time basis  in  1985,  said  he  does- 
n’t know  very  much  about 
Frank’s  private  life. 

“He  doesn’t  tell  me  anything. 
He  would  always  answer  a direct 
question,”  Jankowski  said,”  but 
he  never  volunteered  informa- 
tion.” 

Journalism  faculty  member 
Dick  Scott  said  he  too  found 
Frank  to  be  veiy  private. 

“I  know  the  same  about  Jeiry 
now  that  I knew  30  years  ago.” 

Originally  from  Walkerton, 
Frank  worked  at  the  Guelph 
Mercury  during  the  1960s,  the 
heyday  of  journalism,  according 
to  colleague  Eugene  McCarthy, 
who  has  worked  part  time  at  the 
Kitchener  Record  since  his  own 
retirement. 

“We  were  competitors  and  we 
were  colleagues,”  said 
McCarthy,  who  worked  at  the  K- 
W Record  while  Frank  was  at  the 
Mercury. 

“He  often  accused  me  of  trying 
to  steal  stories  from  him,”  he 
said.  “And  he  was  probably 
right.” 

McCarthy  said  a personal  rela- 
tionship developed  with  Frank 
out  of  their  professionalism, 

“He  was  the  most  honest, 
scrupulous,  careful  person,”  he 
said.  “He  had  a passion  for  clas- 
sic cars.  He  has  an  old  Cadillac 
he  works  on.  He  was  fun  to  be 
with,  and  from  what  I’ve  heard,  a 
very  good  instructor.” 

Sharon  Dietz,  the  journalism 
program  co-ordinator  at 
I Conestoga  College  since  1999, 
agreed,  saying  he  was  an  “excel- 
lent teacher,”  and  an  “excellent 
editor.” 

She  said  he  believed  in  one-on- 
one  contact  with  the  students. 

Frank  was  the  faculty  adviser 
for  the  student  paper.  Spoke, 
during  the  summer  months  for 
the  last  10  years  up  until  the 
program  was  redesigned  last 
year. 

Scott  said  Frank  was  uncom- 
promising in  what  he  taught  and 
what  he  expected  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  he  usually  got  it.  • 

“He  knew  the  newspaper  from 
the  ground  up.  He  was  a news- 
paper man.” 

Scott  first  met  Frank  30  years 


ago  while  Scott  taught  journal- 
ism at  Conestoga’s  Waterloo 
campus.  Frank  was  hired  to 
replace  Scott  during  the  summer 
semesters. 

“The  students  always  respected 
Jerry  highly,”  he  said. 

Bob  Trotter,  a former  co-ordi- 
nator of  the  journalism  program, 
who  worked  with  Frank  for  years 
in  both  the  newspaper  industry 
and  at  the  college,  said  Frank  has 
never  been  accused  of  being  a 
slipshod  journalist 

“He  was  professional  from  the 
get-go,”  he  said.  — 

Dietz  agreed,  calling  Frank  a 
journalist’s  journalist. 

“He  always  knew  what  infor- 
mation was  missing,”  she  said. 
“He  was  always  the  reporter,  he’s 
still  a journalist.” 

Dietz  described  watching 
Frank  talk  to  returning  students 
about  their  time  off  between 
semesters. 

■ 

“The  way  he  asks  questions,” 
she  said,  “the  reporter  was  com- 
ing out  of  him.  He  just  kept  dig- 
ging.” 

“He  was  a journalist  and  a 
good  one,”  agreed  Jankowski. 

Dean  Robinson,  a journalism 
program  faculty  member,  said  he 
always  found  Frank  to  be  thor- 
ough and  professional. 

He  said  a job  could  be  given  to 
Frank  and  “it  would  be  done  and 
done  well.” 

Jankowski  said,  “Whenever  I 
asked  him  to  do  something,  he 
always  did  it  better  than  I asked 
him  to  do  it.  He  was  very 
straightforward;  you  could 
always  count  on  him.” 

Robinson  said  faculty  were 
occasionally  at  odds  on  how 
things  should  be  done,  but  Frank 
would  always  bring  a measure  of 
reason  to  issues. 

“He  has  a laid  back  approach,” 
he  said.  “He  doesn’t  excite  easi- 
ly. He  provided  a sounding  board 
that  I think  is  necessary.” 

Dietz  said,  “Journalists  can  be 
very  emotional  people.  Emotion 
would  cloud  reason,  and  then 
Jerry  would  speak.” 

Trotter  describes  Frank  as  just 
a good  guy. 

“He  never  lost  that  honesty  that 
permeates  rural  society.” 

Frank  is  someone  who  really 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life,  Dietz 
said. 

He  has  retired  early  after 
spending  winters  in  Costa  Rica 
for  about  10  years.  He  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  there  again  this 
year. 

Dietz  referred  to  him  as  “our 
man  in  Costa  Rica,”  as  journal- 
ists often  refer  to  their  foreign 
correspondents. 

“He’s  been  able  to  manage  his 
life  in  such  a way  that  he’s  been 
able  to  enjoy  it,”  she  said. 


PEER  SERVICES  IS  LOOKING  FOR 
VOLUNTEER  PEER  HOSTS 

Are  you  available  for  1 hour  per  week? 

Do  you  enjoy  learning  about  other  cultures? 

Do  you  have  good  interpersonal  and  communication  skills? 

Are  you  looking  for  a volunteer  experience  that  is  rewarding? 

& * 

ti 

This  volunteer  opportunity  is  flexible  and  requires  only  1 hour/  week. 
For  more  information  and  to  apply  visit  Student  Services  (2B02). 
Training  is  provided  for  all  new  peer  hosts. 
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Co-op  programs  practical  for  participants 


Mary  Wright,  manager  of  student  employment,  co-op  education 
and  alumni  services,  holds  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  co-op 
education  handbook.  It  outlines  co-op  requirements  and  the  new 
Chef  training  program.  (Photo  by  Jody  Andruszkiewicz) 


By  Jody  Andruszkiewicz 

It’s  often  a challenge  for  students 
to  maintain  a part-time  job  while 
working  on  their  studies.  However, 
students  who  are  involved  in  co- 
operative education  at  Conestoga 
College  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
balancing  those  two  things. 

According  to  Mary  Wright,  man- 
ager of  student  employment,  co-op 
education  and  alumni  services,  co- 
op education  in  the  post-secondary 
system  is  “periods  of  academic 
study  with  distinct  periods  of  paid 
work  experience.” 

Wright  said  Conestoga  patterned 
its  co-op  education  after  the 
University  of  Waterloo’s,  a trend- 
setter in  the  co-operative  education 
field.  The  UW  program  has  stu- 
dents spend  four  months  in  the 
classroom  and  then  four  months 
working  in  a related  field. 

Beginning  with  woodworking 
technology,  robotics  and  automa- 
tion technology  and  food  and  bev- 
erage management  in  the  early 
1990s,  Conestoga  now  has  16  dif- 
,J>rent  programs  involved. 

In  1999,  95  per  cent  of  the  370 
students  involved  in  co-op  educa- 
tion obtained  a work-term  place- 
ment. Wright  said  that  the  five  per 
cent  who  did  not  obtain  employ- 
ment didn’t  do  so  because  of  fac- 
tors like  geography,  money  or  per- 
sonal circumstances. 

Unlike  Waterloo’s  four  months  in 
class  and  four  months  working. 


Conestoga’s  co-op  option,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  involved,  does 
not  follow  the  format  rigidly. 

In  the  marketing  program,  stu- 


dents will  spend  their  first  two 
semesters  at  Conestoga  in  class. 
They  will  then  alternate  classes  and 
work  terms  until  semester  eight.  At 


that  point,  students  will  spend  the 
last  two  semesters  in  class. 

In  the  telecommunications  pro- 
gram, students  will  spend  semes- 
ters one  and  two  in  class.  Semester 
three  is  a summer  vacation. 
Semesters  four  and  five  are  spent  in 
the  classroom.  Then  for  four  con- 
secutive semesters,  students 
involved  in  this  program  go  on 
their  work  terms.  Semesters  10  and 
1 1 are  then  spent  in  the  classroom. 

According  to  Wright,  this  format  is 
based  on  not  only  employer  feed- 
back, but  also  what  the  employers 
need  from  the  college.  As  students’ 
skills  progress,  Wright  said  their 
responsibilities  will  increase  as  well. 

Wright  also  said  there  are  advan- 
tages to  doing  co-op  in  such  a var- 
ied manner  because  students  get  to 
apply  theory  learned  in  the  class- 
room as  practical  skills  on  the  job. 

“It’s  a four-month  interview  for 
the  student  and  the  employer,”  she 
said,  adding  that  students  can  find 
out  more  about  their  futures  and  the 
direction  they  want  to  take  with 
their  employment. 

Remuneration  for  co-op  place- 
ments is  not  working  for  minimum 
wage,  unless  a student  is  involved 
in  the  food  and  beverage  manage- 
ment program.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry  and  the  gra- 
tuities involved,  wages  for  this  pro- 
gram are  based  on  the  industry 
standard  of  $5.95  and  increase 
from  there. 

In  most  cases,  though,  the  aver- 


age wage  for  co-op  students  is 
about  $11.73  an  hour.  Yet  in  some 
cases,  co-op  students  can  make 
upwards  of  $14.25  an  hour  for 
highly  skilled  trades. 

Not  all  programs  have  co-op 
options.  For  example,  journalism 
students  spend  year  one  and  two  in 
class  with  a summer  vacation  after 
each  year.  In  year  three,  students 
spend  their  time  in  class  up  until 
the  last  eight  weeks  when  they  do  a 
field  placement  experience. 

Unlike  co-op,  these  job  experi- 
ences are  not  necessarily  paid  posi- 
tions, yet  Wright  says  these  jobs 
are  valuable  experiences  for  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  building  contacts 
within  the  industry  as  well  as 
securing  the  needed  experience  to 
obtain  employment  after  the  work 
experience  is  over. 

Like  the  journalism  program, 
programs  in  the  health  sciences 
also  have  field  placements. 
However,  unlike  journalism, 
Wright  said  these  programs  have 
students  spending  one  to  two  days 
a week  in  the  workplace  with  more 
extended  duties. 

Wright  said  in  co-op  education,  it 
has  been  her  experience  that  in  a 
number  of  cases  students  secured 
full-time  employment  for  after 
graduation  from  their  co-op  place- 
ment. 

She  also  said  the  general  trend 
was  that  students  who  graduate 
from  co-op  education  get  higher 
paying  jobs. 


Co-op  teachers  honoured 


By  Michelle  Goring 

The  Ups  and  Downs  of  Life  as  a 
Co-operating  Teacher  was  the  title 
of  a presentation  held  by  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  program  in 
the  Blue  Room  cafeteria  of 
Conestoga  College’s  Doon  campus 
from  on  Oct.  1 0. 

The  presentation  was  held  to  con- 
gratulate field  placement  teachers 
on  a job  well  done.  According  to 
the  Key  Performance  Indicator  sur- 
veys, the  early  childhood  education 
program  rated  third  overall  in 
Conestoga  College  programs. 

“This  is  partly  due  to  the  field 
placements  for  our  co-op  students, 
so  we  wanted  to  congratulate 
them,”  said  Birdina  Hamilton- 
Armitage,  co-ordinator  of  the  ECE 
program  at  the  college. 

The  KPI  surveys  establish  bench- 
marks of  excellence  at  Ontario  col- 
leges. The  surveys  are  completed 
by  students,  graduates  and  employ- 
ers. 

A panel  of  speakers  was  assem- 
bled consisting  of  guest  speaker 
Penny  Curtis,  a supervisor  at  the 
Emmanuel  Day  Care  and  Nursery 
School  in  Kitchener;  co-operating 
teachers  Violet  Nemec  and  Becky 
Mohr  of  the  Doon  Child  Care 
Centre  who  were  recognized  as 
being  exemplary  teachers;  and  co- 
workers who  nominated  the  co- 
operative teachers  on  the  panel, 
Christine  Hunt  who  works  with 
first-  and  second-semester  ECE  stu- 
dents, Wanda  Van  Bakel  who  works 
with  third-  and  fourth-semester  stu- 
dents, Tammy  Poll,  a third-semester 
ECE  student  and  Barb  Arnold,  the 


field  placement  supervisor  for  the 
ECE  program. 

Curtis  spoke  about  the  benefits 
and  challenges  of  including  ECE 
students  in  a nursery  school  pro- 
gram. 

Curtis  said  that  students  can  pres- 
ent a myriad  of  challenges,  but  the 
challenges  could  be  reduced  by 
proper  orientation  and  communi- 
cating clear  expectations.  She  also 
emphasized  that  co-operative 
teachers  need  to  be  good  role  mod- 
els because  the  field  placement  stu- 
dents represent  the  ECE  field  and 
the  placement  host  after  they  leave. 

“We  are  polishing  diamonds  in 
the  rough,  and  the  polishing  is  well 
worth  it,”  said  Curtis. 

Christine  Hunt,  a child-care 
worker  for  11  years,  introduced 
Violet  Nemec  of  the  Doon  Child 
Care  Centre  as  one  of  the  exempla- 
ry co-operative  teachers.  Hunt 
believes  Nemec  is  exceptional 
because  she  can  communicate  with 
students  on  many  different  levels. 

Nemec  responded  that  she  felt 
communication  and  feedback 
(whether  positive  or  negative)  is 
necessary  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

“We  need  to  remember  that  first 
and  second-semester  students  are 
sometimes  fresh  out  of  high  school 
and  some  are  away  from  home  for 
the  first  time,”  said  Nemec.  “It  can 
be  a difficult  time  for  some  of  them.” 

Wanda  Van  Bakel  believes  that 
Becky  Mohr  is  an  exemplary  co- 
operative teacher  because  she  mod- 
els professionalism  and  has  fair  and 
reasonable  standards  with  college 
guidelines  in  mind.  Although  Mohr 
was  not  in  attendance,  she  replied 


in  a letter  that  she  believes  when 
working  with  field-placement  stu- 
dents, the  co-operative  teacher  is, 
“setting  the  standard.” 

Adding  a student  perspective  to 
the  meeting  wa?  Tammy  Poll  who 
talked  about  strategies  used  by  her 
field-placement  teacher  Carol 
Lefebrve  and  Cambridge  Preschool 
that  make  the  centre  warm  and 
inviting  for  students. 

According  to  Poll,  Lefebrve  treat- 
ed her  like  a teacher  rather  than  a 
student  when  she  was  in  co-op  and 
she  considers  her  a positive  role 
model. 

“Being  there  made  me  want  to 
learn  more,”  said  Poll. 

Lefebrve  has  been  working  with 
students  for  the  past  16  years  and 
tries  to  incorporate  the  co-op  stu- 
dents into  all  the  preschool  activi- 
ties. 

“I  see  ECE  co-op  students  as  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,”  Lefebrve  said. 

Barb  Arnold  talked  about  strate- 
gies that  support  the  growth  of  stu- 
dents used  by  Colleen  Schramm  of 
the  Waterloo  Child-Care  School. 

Arnold  said  Schramm  has  the  abil- 
ity to  build  relationships  with  stu- 
dents, teach  and  address  individual 
needs  as  well  as  convey  a genuine 
yet  realistic  hope  that  the  student  will 
continue  to  develop.  Schramm  was 
not  in  attendance  to  reply. 

The  co-operative  teachers  were 
then  split  into  four  groups  and  each 
group  was  assigned  a different  sce- 
nario dealing  with  different  situa- 
tions with  students  in  placement  sit- 
uations. Each  group  then  presented 
their  results  to  the  remaining 
groups. 


Pool  play  practice 


Mike  Smith,  a first-year  law  and  security  administration 
student,  lines  up  a shot  during  the  CSI  pool  tournament  held 
in  the  Sanctuary  Oct.  1 7.  (Photo  by  Dwight  Irwin) 
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New  wing  may  cause  some  headaches 

Physical  resources  braces  for  an  influx  of  approximately  1 ,500  new  students 


By  Dwight  Irwin 

Conestoga  College’s  capital  proj- 
ects may  cause  the  physical 
resources  department  some 
headaches. 

Physical  resources,  which  looks 
after  maintenance  and  alterations 
to  Conestoga’s  Doon,  Waterloo  and 
Guelph  campuses,  is  preparing  for 
a new  building  to  be  constructed  at 
the  Doon  campus. 

The  building  will  be  able  to  hold 
about  1,500  students,  in  35  to  40 
new  classrooms.  There  will  also  be 
faculty  offices,  a cafeteria  similar 
to  Dooners  and  possibly  an  audito- 
rium, said  David  Putt,  director  of 
physical  resources. 

The  college,  which  has  had  a 
space  problem  for  years,  has  been 
so  successful  in  training  graduates, 
the  applicant  rate  is  as  high  or 
higher  than  it’s  ever  been.  Putt  said. 

“We’re  a victim  of  our  own  suc- 
cess. It’s  a nice  problem  to  have.” 

With  the  influx  of  students, 
whose  numbers  have  risen  by  about 
700  since  1995  and  rises  about  five 
per  cent  annually,  Conestoga’s 
space  is  minimal.  The  college 
received  a $14.2  million 
SuperBuild  grant  from  the  Ontario 
government  earlier  this  year  to 
build  the  new  building. 
Construction  will  commence  in 
May  2001. 

A walkway  will  attach  the  new 


building  to  the  C wing  of  the  main 
teaching  building  and  it  may  also 
be  attached  to  the  recreation  centre 
by  another  walkway.  Putt  said.  He 
and  the  architects  are  currently  dis- 
cussing the  situation. 

The  new  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  2002,  just  in  time 
for  students  who  graduate  from 
high  school  in  the  “double-cohort,” 
which  is  the  year  both  Grade  12 
and  OAC  graduate  because  of  sec- 
ondary school  reform. 

“We’re  going  to  need  the  addi- 
tional space,”  said  Putt. 

The  new  building  will  be  generic. 
There  will  be  teaching  and  storage 
space  and  possibly  a food  court, 
somewhat  like  Dooners. 

“The  new  building  is  not  planned 
for  any  big  computer  labs  or  elec- 
tronic labs.  It’s  not  going  to  be  a 
‘School  of  Something’,”  Putt  said, 
referring  to  specific  schools  like 
the  School  of  Business. 

Physical  resources’  problem  is 
how  to  offer  better  service  to  the 
students.  The  bookstore  is  already 
too  small  and  is  located  at  the  far 
end  of  the  ‘A’  wing,  making  it  too 
far  out  of  the  way  for  most  stu- 
dents, especially  those  in  the  new 
building,  Putt  said. 

The  cafeteria  won’t  be  able  to 
handle  the  influx  of  students,  stu- 
dent services  is  already  split  into 
two  different  locations  and  the 
learning  resource  centre  will  need 


to  be  expanded. 

Putt  said  the  goal  is  to  make 
everything  more  accessible  to  all 
the  students  without  taking  up 
space  in  the  new  building. 

“We’re  a victim  of  our 
own  success.  It’s  a nice 
problem  to  have.” 

David  Putt, 
director  of 
physical  resources 


“This  is  going  to  be  a challenge. 
The  new  building  can’t  be  a land- 
grab  to  solve  the  problems  of  (the 
main  teaching)  building,”  Putt  said. 

To  solve  the  space  problems  Putt 
will  chair  a prime  task  group  (PTG) 
consisting  of  the  major  stakehold- 
ers within  the  college. 

“A  PTG  is  much  easier  than 
throwing  50  to  100  people  in  a 
room  and  having  them  fight  over 
what  carpet  to  put  down.” 

His  PTG  will  consist  of  10  to  12 
people.  The  group  will  discuss 
where  to  relocate  the  bookstore  and 
how  to  solve  the  other  space  prob- 
lems. 

The  committee  is  expected  to 
make  its  decisions  within  five  or 
six  months.  Putt  said. 

There  will  also  be  a PTG  for  the 
new  building.  It  will  consist  of 
important  players  from 


timetabling,  food  services  and 
deans  of  programs  which  will  be 
situated  in  the  new  building. 

“If  there  are  no  technology  labs 
in  the  building  then  the  dean  of 
technology  doesn’t  need  to  be  on 
the  committee.” 

With  one  representative  from 
each  concerned  area,  Putt  said  he 
gets  good  feedback.  The  academic 
rep  talks  to  the  deans,  who  in  turn 
talk  to  their  faculty.  Then  the  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  are  filtered 
back  to  Putt. 

“I’ve  done  six  PTGs  already  and 
they’ve  worked  well.” 

Other  physical 
resource  projects 

Aside  from  the  construction  of  a 
new  building,  physical  resources 
has  been  busy  spending  the  Repairs 
or  Alterations  Moderator  (RAM) 
money  it  received  from  the  Ontario 
government  infrastructure  renewal 
program. 

This  year  the  college  received 
$1.2  million,  up  from  $710,000  last 
year,  well  higher  than  the  $390,000 
it  received  two  years  ago. 

The  money  is  used  for  repairs  to 
roofs,  mortar  and  ceilings  and  for 
painting.  Since  extra  money  was 
received  this  year,  many  of  the 
maintenance  jobs,  which  were 
deferred  because  of  lack  of  money, 
have  been  completed.  The  money 


is  used  for  Conestoga’s  Doon, 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  campuses. 

About  $150,000  will  be  spent  on 
roof  repair  this  year,  while 
$250,000  was  spent  on  replacing 
two  25 -year-old  transformers 
which  contained  PCBs.  Another 
$80,000  will  have  been  spent  or. 
painting,  when  work  is  completed. 
Eight  to  10  roofing  units  and  10  air 
conditioners  have  either  been  fixed 
or  replaced  since  this  spring. 

“A  lot  of  this  stuff  is  done  when 
the  students  are  gone  for  the  sum- 
mer, so  people  don’t  realize  how 
much  work  we  do,”  said  Putt. 

Physical  resources  still  has  about 
$200,000  in  its  RAM  budget. 

Winter  preparations 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  begin- 
ning to  change  colours,  the  Doon 
campus  groundskeeping  crew  is 
preparing  for  the  cleanup  of  the 
leaves  and  the  snow  that  follows. 

Putt  said  the  crew  also  mulches 
leaves.  The  leaves  will  be  blown 
into  the  wooded  mall  on  Doon 
campus  where  they  will  become 
compost  for  next  year. 

The  groundskeepers  will  then  get 
ready  to  clear  paths  of  snow. 
Conestoga’s  workers  clear  walk- 
ways and  paths  while  larger  jobs 
like  the  roads  and  the  parking  lot 
are  contracted  to  snow  removal 
companies. 


Conestoga 
College  np 


Quality  Policy 

Conestoga  College  continually  seeks 
opportunities  for  improvement  to 
meet  and  exceed  the  needs  of  our 
students,  employees  and  communities. 
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Conestoga  grad  credits  college 


Former  student  says  special  needs  services  helped  him  reach  goal 


By  Sanja  Musa 

Don  Revoy,  a Conestoga  gradu- 
ate, is  about  to  achieve  the  goal  he 
has  been  dreaming  about  for  more 
than  13  years. 

Revoy  credits  Conestoga  College 
for  giving  him  the  right  knowledge 
he  later  used  as  a tool  in  achieving 
his  goal.  He  especially  credits  spe- 
cial needs  services  for  helping  him 
realize  what  were  his  problems  and 
showing  him  the  best  ways  around 
those  problems  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge he  needed. 

Revoy  said  he  will  win  his  fight 
for  compensation  from  the 
Workers’  Safety  Insurance  Board 
which  initially  denied  his  rights 
after  an  injury  he  suffered  on  the 
job. 

He  hopes  for  the  official  results 
within  the  next  week  or  so,  because 
it’s  been  four  months,  a period 
required  by  law  to  make  the  deci- 


sion, since  he  appealed. 

His  accident  occurred  more  than 
1 3 years  ago  because,  according  to 
Revoy,  the  company  did  not  have  a 
safety  latch  on  the  meat  racks  he 
was  using  to  transport  meat  from 
one  operation  to  another. 

A heavy  hunk  of  meat  hit  Revoy. 
His  knee  was  injured  in  the  acci- 
dent and  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
perform  the  job  requirements. 

Revoy  said  he  has  had  three 
operations  on  his  knee  and  he  is 
still  using  a cane  to  walk  while  he 
recovers  from  the  most  recent 
operation.  He  may  require  one 
more  operation. 

The  WSIB  provided  Revoy  with 
inadequate  training  following  the 
accident. 

“The  WSEB  provided  me  with 
training  for  something  that,  because 
of  my  injury,  I couldn’t  do,”  he 
said. 

After  he  spent  more  than  10  years 


in  an  unsuccessful  fight  to  get  prop- 
er compensation,  Revoy  realized  he 
needed  the  proper  tools  and  knowl- 

% 

“Special  needs 
sendees  are 
phenomenal.  They 
always  made  an  extra 
effort  to  help  me  and 
were  very 
co-operative.” 

Don  Revoy, 
Conestoga  graduate 

edge  to  fight  with. 

Revoy  decided  to  enrol  in  the  law 
and  security  administration  pro- 
gram in  1998  and  graduated  from 
the  program  in  April  2000. 

It  was  during  his  enrolment  at 


the  college,  that  he  learned  he  had 
a learning  disability. 

“I  always  had  a learning  disability 
but  I wasn’t  aware  of  it,”  said  Revoy. 
“I  had  always  thought  I was  stupid 
and  had  to  find  ways  around  it  with- 
out realizing  my  real  problem.” 

Revoy  said  he  became  aware  of  his 
disability  after  the  assessment  per- 
formed by  special  needs  services. 

Revoy  said  special  needs  helped 
him  in  ways  which  are  beyond  their 
job  descriptions. 

“Special  needs  services  are  phe- 
nomenal,” Revoy  said.  “They 
always  made  an  extra  effort  to  help 
me  and  were  very  co-operative. 
They  do  everything  to  help,  not  just 
because  they’re  paid  to  do  it,  but 
because  they  really  care.” 

Special  needs  services  helped 
Revoy  in  different  ways  including 
providing  someone  to  take  notes  for 
him,  counsellor’s  help,  extra  time  to 
write  exams  and  aids  to  help  him  in 


studying. 

Revoy’s  biggest  fears  were  fear 
of  the  classroom  environment  and 
fear  of  writing  exams. 

“It  took  me  about  three  hours 
before  I could  even  come  to  the 
school  for  the  first  time.  I was  so 
nervous  I thought  I was  going  to 
throw  up,”  Revoy  said. 

Revoy  said  he  sees  himself 
behind  the  school  desk  again.  He 
plans  to  go  to  university  to  obtain 
a degree  in  criminal  justice. 

“Doesn’t  matter  how  old  you 
are,  if  you  stop  learning,  you’re 
good  as  dead  anyways,”  Revoy 
added. 

Revoy  is  occupied  with  his  fight 
for  his  compensation  and  he  is  not 
working  now,  but  after  the  fight  is 
over,  he  hopes  to  start  the  volun- 
teer work  he’s  wanted  to  do  for 
some  time  now.  He  didn’t  want  to 
disclose  what  kind  of  voluntary 
work  that  would  be. 


Groups  and  Workshops 


Gay/  Lesbian/  Bisexual/  Transgendered 
Discussion  & Networking  Group 

Multicultural  Support  Group 

Suicide  Prevention  Workshop 

Relaxation  Group 

Public  Speaking  Anxiety  Group 

Test  Anxiety  Group  _ 

Stress  Management  Workshop 


TBA 

Week  of  Oct.  2 
Oct.5,  2:30  p.m. 
Week  of  Oct.  9 
Week  of  Oct.  23 
Week  of  Oct.  30 
Nov.7,  3:30  P.M. 


Study  Skills  Workshops 


Time  Management 

Oct.  2 

11:30-12:30 

3A621 

Listening  and  Note-taking 

Oct.  16 

12:30-1:30 

3A616 

Multiple  Choice  Tests 

Oct.  25 
Oct.  30 

12:30-1:30 

12:30-1:30 

3A621 

3A616 

Effective  Textbook  Reading 

Nov.  6 

12:30-1:30 

3A616 

Multiple  Choice  Tests 

Nov.  15 

11:30-12:30 

3A616 

Preparing  for  Final  Exams 

Dec.  4 
Dec.  6 

12:30-1:30 

12:30-1:30 

3A616 

3A621 

Please  inquire  about  and  sign  up  at  least  one 
week  in  advance  for  the  above  free  groups  or 
workshops  in  Student  Services,  Room  2B02. 


Dumping  debris 


Brendan  Kavanagh,  a roofer  for  Nedlaw,  dumps  debris  off  the 
boiler  building  on  Oct. '23.  Kavanagh  said  they  were  hired  to  re- 
roof the  building,  but  not  any  others  on  campus. 

(Photo  hy  Tammy  Somerville) 


“Campus  Representatives  Wanted” 

60  hours  worth  of  work  per  year. 
Make  $2000  in  extra  CASH. 

We  pay  you  to  travel. 

Soquick.com  Travel  1-888-274-8880, 
ask  for  Robert. 


You’ll  either  love  or  hate 

. 


By  Petra  Lampert 

Pay  it  Forward,  directed  by  Mimi 
Leder  (Deep  Impact)  and  released 
by  Warner  Bros.,  hit  movie  theatres 
on  Oct.  20.  The  drama,  which  is 
based  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Catherine  Ryan  Hyde,  is 
rated  PG-13  and  is  a heart-warming 
family  story. 

Two-time  Academy  Award-win- 
ner Kevin  Spacey  (American 
Beauty,  The  Usual  Suspects)  plays 
social  studies  teacher  Eugene 
Simonet,  who  challenges  his  sev- 
enth grade  class  to  come  up  with  an 
idea  that  will  change  the  world. 


Academy  Award-winner  Helen 
Hunt  plays  Arlene  McKinney,  a 
single  mother  who  is  a recovering 
alcoholic  working  two  jobs  trying 
to  make  ends  meet,  but  instead 
finds  herself  drifting  away  from  her 
11 -year-old  son  Trevor,  played  by 
Haley  Joel  Osment. 

Simonet  inspires  Trevor  to  exam- 
ine the  world  and  try  to  fix  what  he 
doesn’t  like,  which  results  in 
Trevor  coming  up  with  the  idea  of 
“pay  it  forward,”  the  rationale 
being  that  every  time  someone 
does  a favour  for  you,  you  “pay  it 
forward”  to  three  other  people. 

Trevor  sets  out  on  a mission  and  to 


his  mother’s  surprise  he  brings  home 
a vagrant  crackhead  played  by 
James  Caviezel.  The  young  boy  then 
focuses  his  attention  toward  his 
teacher  and  mother.  Trevor’s  efforts 
and  perseverance  work  to  bring  his 
physically  and  emotionally  scarred 
teacher  out  of  his  shell  and  his  moth- 
er a new  sense  of  freedom. 

The  film  also  stars  Jay  Mohr 


Pay  it  Forward 


(Jerry  Maguire)  as  a reporter  who 
is  personally  affected  by  “pay  it 
forward”  and  then  sets  out  to  track 
down  the  originator  of  the  idea, 
which  began  in  Las  Vegas  and  has 
spread  nationwide. 

The  film  was  shot  in  Las  Vegas, 
which  is  the  perfect  backdrop  for  the 
story.  Actors  Spacey,  Hunt  and 
Osment  deliver  highly  believable 
and  powerful  performances. 

This  film  is  heart-wrenching  and 
causes  viewers  to  look  deep  inside 
themselves  and  take  a profound 
and  closer  look  at  their  own  lives 
and  the  world  around  them. 

The  ending  is  completely  unex- 


Haley  Joel  Osment  takes 
orders  from  teacher  Kevin 
Spacey.  (Internet  Photo) 


pected  and  will  pull  at  your  heart- 
strings. If  your  heart  isn’t  made  of 
stone,  you’ll  walk  away  touched. 

All  in  all,  this  is  a movie  with  a 
message.  And  you’ll  either  love  it  or 
hate  it. 


Nine  Mile  a new  face  on  jam  and  groove  rock  scene 


By  Jody  Andruszkiewicz 

The  jam  and  groove  rock  scene  in 
Kitchener- Waterloo  got  a vibrant, 
fresh  face  in  Toronto-based  band 
Nine  Mile  as  they  performed 
before  about  100  fans  at  the  Mecca 
at  the  Walper  Pub  in  Kitchener  on 
Oct.  12. 

At  one  point  in  the  show,  Pouyat 
told  story  about  tree  planting  in 
British  Columbia.  The  story  drew 
laughs  from  the  audience,  includ- 
ing band  members’  parents,  and 
had  those  friends  that  accompanied 
him  out  west  clapping  and  cheer- 
ing. 

Nine  Mile  was  formed  close  to 


two  months  ago  at  a jam  session  in 
Peterborough  with  the  members 
just  playing  together  for  the  sake  of 
playing  music. 

But  how  they  went  about  getting 
their  name  is  rather  interesting.  The 
members  of  Nine  Mile  have  told  a 
different  story  of  how  they  came  up 
with  their  name  at  every  show 
they’ve  played,  according  to  gui- 
tar-vocalist Dari  Pouyat,  22.  But  in 
this  instance,  they  were  forthcom- 
ing about  it. 

Pouyat  and  25-year-old  bassist 
Dave  Matthews,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  musician  from  South 
Africa,  both  have  Jamaican  heritage. 
During  a trip  to  Jamaica,  Pouyat  and 


guitar-vocalist  Trevor  Norris,  26, 
were  driving  from  Kingston  to 
Negril.  During  the  trip  through  the 
hills,  they  passed  through  the  village 
of  Nine  Mile,  which,  according  to 
Pouyat,  is  the  birthplace  of  reggae 
guru  Bob  Marley. 

And  in  an  even  quirkier  twist  of 
fate,  the  band  got  some  airplay 
through  a mistake  at  a local  radio 
station.  Drummer  Josh  Cowan,  19, 
used  to  work  at  CKWR  in  Waterloo, 
before  working  with  the  band,  and 
got  a demo  tape  in  his  box  of  early 
Nine  Mile  works.  He  listened  to  the 
tape  and  played  it  on  the  air.  Where 
it  gets  interesting,  though,  is  that 
Cowan  was  not  the  “Josh”  intended 


to  receive  the  tape. 

Nine  Mile  is  an  excellent  band 
that  can  easily  be  classified  into  the 
hippie  rock  or  jam  and  groove  rock 
categories.  Yet  Pouyat  doesn’t  want 
to  be  classified  in  such  roles.  He 
calls  the  music  Nine  Mile  produces 
Birkentstock  rock. 

“If  you’ve  ever  owned  or  even 
considered  owning  a pair  of  Birks,” 
he  said,  “you’d  be  into  our  music. 
But  if  you’re  too  stuck  up  to  wear  a 
really  comfortable  but  ugly  pair  of 
shoes,  then  you  wouldn’t  be  into 
our  music.” 

All  members  of  Nine  Mile  admit 
to  having  diverse  tastes  in  music, 
but  according  to  Cowan  and 


Pouyat,  everything  they  listen  to 
has  influenced  them. 

Both  Cowan  and  Pouyat  see 
Nine  Mile  growing  and  evolving 
into  a better  band.  Even  though 
comparisons  have  started  being 
made  to  other  bands,  Cowan  says 
such  things  have  to  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt  and  focusing  on  the  - 
positives,  like  making  music  and 
their  intimate  relationship  with 
their  fans  is  the  key  to  success  for 
Nine  Mile. 

Nine  Mile  can  next  be  seen  at  the 
Benefit  for  Jamaicans  for  Justice  at 
The  Bullring  in  Guelph.  Nov  2. 
Their  next  show  in  Kitchener  is 
Nov.  25  at  the  Circus  Room. 


PEER  SERVICES  IS  LOOKING  FOR 
VOLUNTEER  PEER  HOSTS 

Are  you  available  for  1 hour  per  week? 

Do  you  enjoy  learning  about  other  cultures? 

Do  you  have  good  interpersonal  and  communication  skills? 

Are  you  looking  for  a volunteer  experience  that  is  rewarding? 

h 

This  volunteer  opportunity  is  flexible  and  requires  only  1 hour/  week. 
For  more  information  and  to  apply  visit  Student  Services  (2B02). 
Training  is  provided  for  all  new  peer  hosts. 


www.beatgoeson.com 

370  HIGHLAND  ROAD  W.,  KITCHENER  FOOD  BASICS  PLAZA  744-1011 
385  FAIRWAY  ROAD  S.,  KITCHENER  CANADIAN  TIRE  PLAZA  893-2464 
402  KING  STREET  N.,  WATERLOO  BETWEEN  HARVEYS  & BURGER  KING  884-7376 
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Grit  will  help  Maple  Leafs  in  April 


By  Dwight  Irwin 

Now  that  the  National  Hockey 
League  regular  season  is  well 
underway  it’s  time  to  start  second- 
guessing  the  player  moves  made  by 
the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  since  the 
New  Jersey  Devils  embarrassed 
them  in  May. 

In  the  series  against  the  eventual 
Stanley  Cup  champs,  the  Leafs 
were  outworked,  outhustled  and 
most  noticeably  outmuscled.  So  the 
Leafs  addressed  the  problem  by 
adding  unrestricted  free  agents 
Gary  Roberts,  Shayne  Corson  and 
Dave  Manson,  while  getting  hard- 
hitting Bryan  McCabe  in  a trade  for 
the  never  happy  Alexander 
Karpotsev. 

The  burning  question  is,  will 
these  moves  take  the  Leafs  to  the 
promised  land  or  will  the  addition- 
al grit  hurt  the  team  whose  strength 
was  skill  and  scoring? 


There’s  no  arguing  the  Leafs 
needed  to  get  stronger  in  the  cor- 
ners and  in  front  of  their  own  net. 
Teams  take  liberties  with  the  Leafs 
and  it’s  surprising  the  Leafs 
weren’t  beaten  as  badly  as  they 
could’ve  been. 

I’ll  never  figure  out  how  Curtis 
Joseph,  the  Leafs’  stellar  goal- 
tender,  escaped  injury  the  way 
teams  crashed  his  net  with  no  fear 
of  retribution.  The  last  couple  of 
years  the  Leafs  wouldn’t  have  even 
made  the  playoffs  without  Cujo. 
The  Leafs  go  as  far  as  Joseph  will 
take  them. 

To  prevent  teams  roughing  up 
Cujo,  general  manager  Pat  Quinn 
took  extreme  measures  and  dipped 
into  the  free  agent  market  this  past 
summer. 

By  signing  Roberts,  Corson, 
Manson.  and  acquiring  McCabe, 
the  Leafs  have  become  much 
stronger  along  the  boards,  in  the 


comers  and  in  front  of  the  net,  the 
three  places  they  were  weakest  last 
season. 

Yet,  with  the  NHL’s  newest 
crackdown  on  interference  and 
slashing  penalties,  grit  is  taking  a 
backseat  to  finesse  hockey.  The 
high-tempo  games  are  great  to 
watch,  unless  you’re  a Leafs  fan. 
Last  year  they  would’ve  flourished 
in  the  wide  open  game,  but  this 
year  they  can’t  keep  up  to  quick 
teams  like  the  Ottawa  Senators, 
who  embarrassed  the  Leafs  4-0  in 
October. 

The  Senators  went  the  opposite 
way  in  the  off-season  by  adding 
more  speed  and  skill.  They  now 
play  a purely  European  game, 
much  like  the  Leafs  of  the  past  two 
seasons.  Now  the  Leafs  are  con- 
centrating on  the  North  American 
game,  hoping  brawn  will  win  them 
a Stanley  Cup. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  the  NHL 


has  cracked  down  on  “clutch  and 
grab”  hockey  and  it  won’t  be  the 
last.  There’s  no  way  the  referees 
will  continue  their  penalty  box 
parade  in  the  playoffs.  That’s  when 
the  grit  will  pay  off  for  the  Leafs 
and  carry  them  deep  into  the  play- 
off tournament. 

Many  will  question  the  Leafs  and 
praise  the  Senators,  who  look  like 
they’ll  make  an  impact  on  the 
Eastern  Conference  standings  this 
year. 

But,  the  only  games  that  mean 
something  are  in  April  when  the 
Stanley  Cup  tournament  begins 
and  it  has  been  proven  many  times 
the  small  and  skilled  are  devoured 
by  the  big  and  strong.  The  Devils’ 
embarrassment  of  the  Leafs  in  the 
second  round  last  year  is  a perfect 
example. 

When  goaltending  and  winning 
the  battles  against  the  boards  and 
in  the  comers  matter  most,  the 


Leafs  will  prosper  while  the 
Senators  will  be  overpowered  and 
barely  get  a sniff  of  Lord  Stanley’s 
trophy. 

The  Leafs  need  to  balance  their 
toughness  and  their  skill,  because 
they  still  have  an  abundance  of 
firepower  to  complement  their  grit. 
Once  they  figure  out  how  to  win 
while  playing  smart,  skilled  and 
tough  hockey  they  will  be  the 
Eastern  Conference  powerhouse 
they  had  hoped  to  become. 

I think  Maple  Leaf  fans  will  have 
to  struggle  through  the  season  with 
the  team  and  try  to  remember  there 
are  a lot  of  new  bodies  on  the  ros- 
ter and  it  will  take  them  time  to  gel. 
Once  they  do,  expect  a strong  fin- 
ish to  the  season  and  a great  ran  in 
the  playoffs. 

They  might  not  have  what  it  takes 
to  win  it  all  this  year,  but  remem- 
ber, only  three  years  ago  they 
weren’t  even  in  the  playoffs. 


Conestoga  men’s  soccer  season  ends  with  tie 


By  Derek  Lester 

A 1-1  tie  was  how  the  Conestoga 
Condors  finished  the  season  against 
Fanshawe  College  Oct.  17,  in  men’s 
college  soccer. 

About  15  fans  watched  the 
Condors  last  game  of  the  season,  as 
a loss  in  two  earlier  games  before 
had  eliminated  them  from  the  play- 
offs. 

.’  . Forward  Derhan  Sherifali  scored 
the  Condor  goal  after  he  came 
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the  top  of  the  crease  and 
blasted  the  ball  into  the  net  behind 
the  diving  Fanshawe  goalie. 

“It  was  a typical  Derhan  goal,” 


said  Condor  coach  Geoff 
Johnstone.  “He’s  like  a bull,  he  just 
holds  people  off.  I think  there  was 
about  three  of  them  trying  to  get  at 
him.” 

It  was  a classic,  old-fashioned 
striker’s  goal  as  he  muscled  his  way 
in  and  hammered  the  ball  into  the 
net,  said  Johnstone.  “I  really 
enjoyed  that.” 

Forward  Chris  Hansen  scored  the 
Fanshawe  Falcon  goal. 

It  was  a sloppy  goal,  said 
Johnstone.  The  Condor  defence 
decided  to  play  with  the  ball  instead 
of  getting  rid  of  it  down  the  field. 
The  ball  was  stolen  and  the  shot 


took  a bad  bounce  on  Condor  goalie 
John  Ambromovic  and  went  into 
the  net. 

Ambromovic  played  well  in  the 
game,  coming  up  with  some  excel- 
lent saves,  Johnstone  added. 

The  referee  was  letting  both 
teams  play  the  game  as  he  did  not 
make  many  penalty  calls.  A lot  of 
players  started  to  dive  and  the  refer- 
ee did  not  call  fouls,  instead  letting 
the  play  go  on. 

Johnstone  said  it  was  one  of  the 
best  officiated  games  he  had  seen, 
this  year  and  he 
referee  after  the  game. 

“He  (the  referee)  has  played  the 


game  at  a fairly  high  level,” 
Johnstone  said.  “He  knows  when 
people  are  faking,  he  knows  when 
something  is  just  a good  tackle  and 
he  knows  when  something  is  a 
foul.” 

On  Oct.  15,  the  Condors  travelled 
to  Sarnia  and  beat  Lambton  College 
2-0.  Ambromovic  recorded  his  first 
shutout  of  the  season. 

These  last  two  games  of  the  sea- 
son meant  nothing  in  terms  of  a 
■playoff  chase  as  the  Condors  had 
already  been  eliminated  from  play- 
;ention  after  a 3-2  loss  Oct. 
14]  in  Windsor  against  St.  Clair 
College. 


The  Condors  finished  the  season 
with  a 3-5-2  record,  good  for  third 
place  in  the  West  Region  division. 

“I’m  really  proud  that  even 
though  we  were  out  of  it  (the  play- 
offs), we  beat  Lambton  and  then  we 
tied  Fanshawe,”  said  Johnstone. 

Injuries  hurt  the  team  all  season 
as  a couple  of  players  played  only  a 
couple  of  games.  Johnstone  said 
the  team  needed  some  more  tough- 
ness in  the  midfield  and  on 
defence. 

Many  players  on  the  team  are  eli- 
gible to  return  next  year  to  make  the 
improvements  needed  to  make  the 
playoffs. 
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